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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE FOREIGN SECRETARY announced that the Soviet 
Union had carried out two nuclear tests since the 
opening of the Geneva talks. He found this 
‘regrettable,’ though Mr. Dulles told a press con- 
ference that the Russians were .undér no egal 
obligation to suspend their tests -and_ could not 
be accused of bad faith. Britain and the Uffited 
States continued to refrain from conducting fur- 
ther tests of their own, and the Geneva talks 
plodded on. The annual parade in Red Square 
in commemoration of the Russian Revolution was 
notably less military’than usual in character; Mr. 
Khrushchév, welcoming Mr. Gomulka to Moscow, 
talked of handing over Soviet control of East 
Berlin to the East German Government and called 
on the Western Powers to recognise that regime. 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Gomulka later signed 
a joint declaration strengthening the Warsaw Pact. 


KING HUSSEIN of Jordan, flying to a European 
holiday and in quest, it was rumoured, of a bride, 
was harried by Syrian jet fighters over Syrian 
territory and flew back to Amman. Mr. Bevan’s 
trip to Portugal was more pacifically frustrated by 
Dr. Salazar’s Government, which refused to per- 
mit a lecture tour planned by the (Portuguese) 
Opposition. The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded 
to the Belgian priest, Father Georges Pire, who 
works hard for refugees. ~ 


BRITISH CIVILIANS in Cyprus were issued. with 
arms, and it was explained in London: that this 
gave them the legal status of special constables. 
Greek Cypriots employed at air bases and at 
NAAFI shops and canteens were discharged in the 
interests of security and replaced by men of the 
RAF and by girl volunteers recruited in London, 
respectively. Tunisia refused an arms deal with 
Britain arid the United States because of implied 
disrespect. to her sovereignty: the vendors had 
asked for assurances that the arms would -not 
find their way into the hands of the FLN. Presi- 
dent Bourguiba is now tapping on the counters 
of Scandinavian gunsmiths. Agents of the EBI-in 
Florida seized an aircraft loaded with arms~in- 
tended for Fidel Castro, the Cuban rebel leader. 
A thirty-day siege was declared in Argentina, after 
oil workers had struck in protest against Ugited 
States economic penetration: ‘ex-President Peron 
telegraphed encouraging noises to the strikers... 


ONE OF THE Two Communist members of .the 
executive of the AEU lost his seat to a non-Com- 
munist. The Church Assembly, continuing - its 
meetings, hotly debated the system by. which 
parishioners qualify for inclusion on parish. elec- 
toral rolls. The eighth-century treasure found in 
the Shetlands during the summer turned out not 
to be bronze but silver and one of the most im- 
portant discoveries ever made in Britain. The last 
Lord Mayor’s Show to take place on a working 
day took the Golden Jubilee of the Territorial 
Army as its theme. 
* 

MR. DONALD CAMPBELL broke his own world water- 
speed record by averaging 248.62 miles an hour 
over Coniston. Water. An. Australian horse Won. 
the Washington International, after a protest 
against an English-bred American-trained horse 
had been upheld, and with the much-fancied Irish 
Ballymoss third. Two Soviet horses, their jockeys 
wearing blue, also ran, Lock and Statham enjoyed 
bowling successes in Australia, and E. R. Dexter 
is likely to fly out to reinforce a team weakened 
by sickness and injuries. K. Baily, the long- 
distance runner, trotting through Bournemouth in 
a luminous track-suit, was savaged by an owl. The 
Queen, attending the last performance at Covent 
Garden of Boris Godunov, had to sit through 
four-and-a-half hours of singing in Russian. Mme 
Maria Callas, the soprano, dismissed by the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, claimed to have 
received a telegram from Mr. David Webster, at 








Covent Garden, saying, ‘Come, come, come!’ 


_ The Spectator 


‘7NDUSTRY’ in this country can be taken to be 

Conservative. A few industrialists. like: to call 
themselves Socialists (presumably on the pattern 
of Mr. Brendan Behan’s vision of himself.as ‘a 
rich Red’); and many others would be delighted 
if politicians of all parties were marooned on 
Tristan. da Cunha; but so long as the division 
between Government and Opposition continue: 
to. take the form it does, the interests of private 
enterprise will be, in.éffect, bound up with the 
continuance in office of.a-Conservative Govern- 
ment. When the Federation of British Industries 
says, in its pamphlet. Nationalisation, that ‘the 
FBI owes no allegiance to any political party’ it 
is therefore being disingenuous; a pamphlet of 
this kind can only be regarded as a contribution 
to the Conservatives’ nascent. election campaign 
—even though it is produced less from love of 
the Conservatives than from fear of the alterna- 
tive. 

Such a pamphlet does not need to be a political 
polemic. By chance the kind of study of nationali- 
sation in which the public is now prepared to 
be interested—one which it is in both the Con- 
servative Party’s and in ‘the FBI's interest to pro- 
vide—is a detached and dispassionate appraisal of 
the economic and social éffects of State inter- 
vention in industry in its different forms. For, 
just as it was once widely felt-in the uncom- 
mitted Centre that capitalism could not work 
—that eventually it would: be destroyed by its 
internal contradictions—so it is now widely felt 
that nationalisation cannot work (not, that is, in 
a democracy; it can be made to work with the 
help of a few salt mines) because of its in- 
efficiency. Intimations of this appear at frequent 
intervals, ranging from the revealing evidence of 
how BOAC is run in the recent inquiry to the 
benign works of Professor C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. What the public would like, then, is the kind 
of study which would crystallise this impression 
—which would show with facts and figures, com- 
paring. like with like where possible, the extent 
of the relative inefficiency of industry once it is 
gripped by State control; and perhaps help to 
understand the reasons for it: 

At first sight this is what the FBI has set out 
to do; but, on closer inspection, its pamphlet turns 
out to be a depressing example of How Not To 
Do It. For obvious reasons it was essential, if 
the FBI wanted to make a dispassionate study, to 
take the loading out of the dice. It has not done 
so. To begin with, the authors fail to make it 
clear that whereas a profit is the normal aim of 
a private business, a public corporation does not, 
in theory, aim for a surplus: ideally, it would 
strive for an exact balance after all charges, in- 
cluding the accumulation of adequate capital, are 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


met. To-boast of private enterprise’s profits by 
contrast with the tow surpluses of nationalised 
concerns is manifestly unjust. 

Nor is it fair*to lump all the nationalised in- 
dustries together to show their failure by normal 
commercial standards. The biggest culprit, by 
these same standards, are the railways. But there 
would be now no railway system, as we know 
it, had the State not stepped in. It is arguable 
that we would all be better off had the railways 
disappeated; but the decision was taken that they 
were.a public utility and must be kept going. They 
will never again pay their way; no doubt millions 
more pounds from taxes will go to their support. 
But if the FBI is going to hold up this sort of 
deficit as an awful warning, it might just as well 
include the Health Service, too. 

This type of dubious argument creeps also into 
the FBI's. presentation of industry’s case. At 
times it becomes merely childish—such as the 
wonderful dissertation on the way shareholders 
‘appoint and can dismiss their board, and there- 
fore have the ultimate veto over policy . . . if 
things go ill for an extended time dissident share- 
holders organise themselves and demonstrate 
convincingly that they are not just passive divi- 
dend receivers. A Chairman is removed: a new 
board is elected; a minority group converts itself 
into a controlling majority; and shareholders 
listen to offers for their shares against the objec- 
tions of. their directors.’ As a description of a 
take-over bid, this might be held to be reason- 
able, if somewhat highflown: but what it does not 
mention is that companies are increasingly insur- 
ing themselves against such contingencies (and, 
in effect, against shareholder control) by a variety 
of devices, holding companies and interlocking 
directorates, so that in many firms to say that 
the shareholders ‘have the ultimate power’ is 
simply untrue. And when a firm gets large 
enough it is usually impracticable for the share- 
holders to influence its destinies, anyway. 

This is not to suggest that the FBI's contribu- 
tion to the controversy on nationalisation should 
be dismissed as worthless. By the standards of 
even the fairly recent past, it represents a decided 
advance in its approach. It is restrained and 
factual; where it gives examples of the way in 
which, say, cost-control is weakened by nationali- 
sation, as in the case of BOAC, it is suggesting 
a line of inquity that ought to be followed up 
as soon as the report of the recent investigation 
is presented. Indeed, the general lines along which 
research should now proceed are clearly indicated 
in the pamphlet. Instead of generalisations, often 
clouded by ideology, there should be more studies 
of detailed matters like cost-control, or wider in- 
vestigations into the whole structure of industry. 
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But the Federation of British Industries is not 
the right organisation for the job. Presumably it 
has been too long engaged (though not of its 
own free will) in the political struggle to detach 
itself. Nationalisation may do some good as a 
stimulus to further research; as a contribution in 
its own right it merely suggests that the FBI does 
not know the strength of the case it is trying 
to make, and does not realise that its audience 
has grown up. 


Mr. Khrushchev’s Bluff 


UDIENCES at the Covent Garden production 
Ac Boris Godunov have been reading, in their 
programme note on Act IV, Scene III, how ‘a mob 
of hungry peasants drags on Khrushchev, a boyar 

. they jeer at him and make him sit on a log.’ 
Berliners will feel like making some even more 
forcible gesture towards Mr. Khrushchev, the 
commissar, as they think over his proposals to 
hand over Soviet functions in occupied Berlin to 
Herr Ulbricht’s government. Supply lines from 
the West, along with water and fuel supplies, 
would all then depend on the good will of the East 
German regime; the three Western Powers would 
either have to give some recognition to that 
regime, get out of Berlin, or mount another great 
blockade-running campaign like that of 1948-49, 
They have constantly reaffirmed their decision to 
stay where they are, and Berliners.are more confi- 
dent that the West means what it says than they 
dared to be at the beginning of the blockade, ten 
years ago. But if Mr. Khrushchev means what he 
says, too, then life in Berlin could become a little 
anxious—though it is fortunately improbable that 
it will ever again be as uncomfortable-as it was 
during the blockade: thé Russians remember too 
well, and are painfully aware of how well Berlin 
remembers, how badly their prestige suffered. 

Some sort of compromise, arrived at because 
the West can hardly go to war in order to insist 
on the duty of the Soviet Union tocontinue as an 
occupying power, would amount, admittedly, to a 
partial recognition of East Germany. All the same, 
recognition of East Germany would be recogni- 
tion of a fact, and reluctance to face facts brings 
its own discomforts—as events have shown in the 
Far East. 

There have been rumours in the Polish press 
that a compromise might be reached at Geneva, 
too, between the Soviet proposal for an agreement 
to end tests indefinitely and the wish of the West 
to establish a control system first. But the West 
has set its face against any such deal—Mr. 
Macmillan said in the House on Tuesday that ‘we 
are not prepared to accept the Soviet position of 
prohibiting nuclear tests without agreement on a 
control system’—and it looks as though the Poles 
were trying to create an atmosphere in which the 
revised Rapacki plan could receive a hearing. The 
way the Geneva talks have gone so far does not 
inspire much hope that it will, for the British and 
United States delegations seem more rigid than 
Mr. Macmillan, who has at least said that he 
would be satisfied with the broad principles of 
control, and leave detail till later. But if, as the 
West maintains, the Soviet proposal is insincere, 
why not call the bluff, and let the world judge 
Soviet good faith? We should be no worse off if 
we were right, and enormously better off if we 
were wrong, 
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PRINCIPLES IN RETIREMENT 


R. BOYD-CARPENTER cannot complain that 
M the Opposition have attacked him for water- 
ing down their precious pensions proposals; when 
in Tuesday’s debate he claimed the virtues of 
moderation for the Government’s plan, he can 
surely only have been referring to its moderate 
socialism. For it is difficult to see how the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for graduated pensions, with its 
fresh dose of compulsion, can be reconciled with 
the rousing stuff in Onward in. Freedom about 
encouraging ‘the increasing desire of men and 
women to provide security for themselves in re- 
tirement . . . whilst concentrating State spending 
on social objectives which really necessitate and 
demand community provision.’ The fact is that 
this scheme is not based on any principle at all. 

This is a serious Objection. Whatever may be 
said against the Labour plan of increasing retire- 
ment benefits to keep pace with inflation and with 
the rising real incomes of those remaining at work, 
the entire rigmarole was founded on a principle: 
that the lot of pensioners should be directly related 
to the prevailing level of wages and salaries. There 
are two reasons why non-Socialists should in prac- 
tice reject this. The apparatus of State should not 
be used to do something which might be done 
better by private enterprise; and already nine 
million people (including half the male labour 
force) belong to occupational schemes. However 
bravely politicians set out to produce: a ‘sound 
‘insurance’ proposition, too, they (or their succes- 
sors) soon start gerrymandering its finances:. no 
actuarial calculations are proof against election- 
eering campaigns. The 1948 national insurance 
system was heading for insolvency from the day 
it was launched, yet within ten years benefits have 
been increased four times—twice on the eve of 
general elections. 

This past intemperance gives the real clue to 
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what both Mr. Crossman and Mr. Boyd-Carpenteg 
have been plotting recently; they want to bury the 
bankrupt scheme beneath a still bigger one. The 
plain purpose of Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s compli+ 
cated arithmetic is not to provide larger pensions 
in forty years’ time but to rope in more contribu- 
tions;soon and so plug the growing leak in the 
present pension fund. Lord Montgomery may 
think he has ‘earned’ his Post Office pension, but 
as the White Paper (Cmd. 538) emphasises, the 
man now drawing 80s. a week for himself and his 
wife cannot have earned more than.6s. even if he 
paid in since contributory pensions started in 1926. 

That is why, despite the annual £125 million 
Exchequer subsidy, national insurance is sliding 
into deficits which will approach £150 million a 
year by 1961 and exceed £400 million twenty years 
later. The measure of Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s finan- 
cial astuteness is his hope that graduated contribu- 
tions will henceforth limit the burden falling on 
the Exchequer to £170 million each year. To 
achieve this happy result the new scheme will not 
build up a fund (as Labour, for various reasons, 
proposed to do); instead graduated contributions 
willbe used to pay the bill for basic pensions. 
Furthermore, graduated pensions will be earned 
strictly according to the length of time each 
individual has paid the extra contributions. For 
example, the man earning £15 or more a week 
and paying the maximum contribution of 25s. 6d. 
would after fifteen years get only an extra 13s. on 
top of the basic pension of 80s., after thirty-five 
years of higher payments he would. get an extra 
30s., and after forty-seven years (from the age of 
18 to 65) he would qualify for the maximum addi- 
tion of 41s. to his pension. 

The trouble about this belated display of finan- 
cial prudence is that men earning £13, £14 or £15 
a week get a poor return for their extra contribu- 
tions, part of which subsidises the people lower 
down. the scale (the £10-a-week man actually gets 
‘a bigger pension for smaller future contributions). 
True the Labour scheme involved still greater re- 
distribution, but at least it was logical in levying 
the: 10 per cent. contribution on top income 
earners, whereas, as Mr. Crossman has been quick 
to point out, the Government is taking the bigger 
contributions from the slice of income between 
£12 and £15 a week. 

This limited redistribution is even less defensible 
in that the higher graduated contributions will also 
be used to meet the emerging deficit on basic 
pensions. Thus the better-off who contract out 
will get their 80s. without paying an extra penny 
towards its real cost. The Socialists’ passion for 
redistribution may be out-of-date, but they are 
right to attack Mr. Boyd-Carpenter for trying to 
redistribute in the wrong direction. 

The Government scheme fails on all four pos- 
sible criteria. By any standard of equity it is unfair 
to the middling wage earners because they are 
made to shoulder more than their share of the 
deficit. Electorally the graduated benefits lie too 
far in the future, and a maximum joint pension 
of £6 1s. would be derisory in forty-seven years’ 
time, when (on the Government Actuary’s 
assumption of incomes rising by 2 per cent. every 
year) the average wage will be around £30 a week. 

This emphasises the third count on which the 
scheme should be rejected. It is not likely to solve 
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the one problem it- was aimed at, namely, the 
financial mess of the 1948 scheme. These long- 
term actuarial tables will not survive two elections, 
let alone two generations.. Already Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter is giving clumsy hints that increased 
basic pensions are under consideration, and every 
upward ‘adjustment’ will simply widen the gap to 
be filled from graduated contributions. (It is this 
that raises doubts whether such a scheme could 
afford to let too many higher-paid people contract 
out; the Actuary’s tables assume that only two and 
a half million opt out.) Finally, judged as a Con- 
servative measure, it fails to confine State patern- 
alism to the dwindling number who still stand in 
need of assistance. Honesty, prudence and expedi- 
ency suggest that the best way to reduce the 
growing deficit would be for the Chancellor to 
encourage more employers to offer unions de- 
ferred pensions in place of inflationary wage 
increases. The Life Offices have already asked that 
the 1956 Finance Act be extended to help small 
firms to bring in occupational schemes. Pension 
brokers would like to see an end to the present 
administrative bottleneck resulting from case-by- 
case approval of schemes by the Iniand Revenue, 
and if simple extended schemes were laid down 
the Government could reserve automatic approval 
to those which provide such conditions as transfer 
rights on change of employment. Finally, indi- 
vidual policies could be granted treatment as 
favourable as the ‘top hat’ variety (i.e., complete 
tax exemption on premiums) subject to their being 
earmarked for pensions. Then the Minister could 
encourage the amply covered millions to contract 
out of the basic pension by remitting part of the 
employee’s NI contribution. In this way the Con- 
servatives would be teaching—as well as preaching 
—the private and public virtue of individuals 
making provision for their own old age. 


The Inevitable War 


ies decision to issue arms to British civilians 
in Cyprus can be justified as a necessary pre- 
caution, or condemned as window-dressing; but 
wise or foolish, it signals the final collapse of the 
whole past tradition of British rule in the island. 
Even in the height of the anti-EOKA campaign 
under Lord Harding, it was still possible for a 
Briton here to see no barrier between himself and 
the islanders: to continue to live among them— 
admittedly at some risk to himself—and work 
among them, regarding. the military struggle: as 
something outside the concern of ordinary people, 
unless they were mixed up in it by chance, or 
forced into it by threats. The arming of Britons 
reflects the destruction of this relationship. From 
now on no Greek Cypriot is to be trusted. Britain 
is self-confessedly the occupying power; her 
citizens, the garrison. 

Sad though it is, this division had become in- 
evitable. Indeed it is long overdue. Week in, week 
out in the last few months the Spectator has been 
urging that, war having become inevitable, the 
island should be put on a war footing: that is to 
say, all families should be evacuated, and all 
civilians brought within the military framework 
for their protection. As no reason has been given 
for the failure to take this precaution, the assump- 
tion can only be that the Government felt it 
would lose face by taking it. Ministers have been 
trying to keep face for so long that they have 
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become incurably stiff-necked; they cannot see 
that the decision to issue arms to civilians is an 
even more damaging confession of weakness— 
being valueless except as a morale booster. If 
EOKA operated like the Mau Mau, with night 
attacks on houses, there might be some point; but 
it is going to be small consolation to an English 
worker that he is carrying a revolver, when he 
has been shot at long range in the back. 

Clearly little constructive can now be attempted 
in Cyprus until EOKA is crushed. The crushing 
can only be temporary; nothing can now save the 
island from recurring violence so long as British 
forces remain. But with so many troops there it 
is hard to believe that EOKA can continue its 
present operations indefinitely; and in spite of the 
recent murders, there are signs that its campaign 
of violence is running down—indeed, the turn 
of the attack towards the murder of unarmed 
civilians is itself a symptom. Possibly the only 
reason why the campaign has lasted as long as 
it has is that the retaliatory violence, notably the 
breakdown of Forces’ discipline after the murder 
of Mrs. Cutliffe, presented terror with fresh 
recruits. 
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If the EOKA campaign collapses, the tempta- 
tion will be—as always—to let sleeping dogs lie; 
to shuffle together some kind of administrative 
machinery and talk about having a period of 
quiet, to let bitterness die, and old wounds heal, 
before establishing a new order. To think in these 
terms would be a fatal mistake. Some wounds 
take centuries to heal, and this is going to be 
one of them. A period of tranquillity—exhaustion 
would be the better term—may come; but if 
nothing is done it will be followed remorselessly 
by further terror. 

A new order should be established immediately. 
It will have to accept a large amount of communal 
autonomy; the Turkish Cypriots have moved fast 
with their separatist plans, for their own hospitals, 
associations, and even a rival ‘Ledra Palace’ hotel; 
and foolish though it was to have encouraged 
them in the first place, the trend cannot now be 
reversed. On the other hand, the Greeks cannot 
and will not accept partition; above the autono- 
mous organisations some kind of a constitutional 
body must be established, necessarily with a 
Greek majority, limited though its function may 
be. 


Small Beer in France 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


AN election coming at the end 
of such a year as France has ex- 
perienced might well promise 
much greater alarums and ex- 
cursions than this one so far 
does. Two days after the elec- 
tion campaign started a Paris 
evening paper announced the 
first black eye—at a meeting held by M. Le 
Troquer, Socialist and President of the last 
Assembly. It does not seem to have been a very 
serious injury nor was the heckler who received it 
a very serious person. It has not yet been followed 
up by anything worse. No longer ago than the 
month of September fire was twice opened on 
demonstrators in streets of the Paris area—once 
probably by the police and on the other occasion 
probably by the unofficial guard of the Simca 
motor factory at Nanterre. There were wounded 
on both occasions. Inquiries were ordered. The 
results of the inquiries, if published anywhere, 
have gone unnoted. There was also a murder com- 
mitted at Toulouse. The victim was a Gaullist 
volunteer bill-sticker. Apart from these purely 
French disputes there was the much bloodier 
Algerian terror and sabotage campaign, with 
policemen and soldiers murdered in the street 
whether on or off duty. And only a little farther 
back at the end of May the coup d'état in Algeria 
had been followed up by that in Corsica. 

The surprising quiet in which the campaign has 
opened after these unhappy premonitions is due 
in part to the referendum. It has come and gone 
with its crashing majority. As compared with the 
issues then decided—a new constitution and 
General de Gaulle as President with enhanced 
powers if he wants the job—the elections seem 
small beer. If the General had abased the immense 
powers granted him first by the last Assembly and 
then in the clauses of the constitution that provide 
for the interregnum till next February, republi- 
cans of all political shades might be electioneering 
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about the twilight of Liberty, but though no doubt 
it still requires the safeguard of perpetual vigilance 
its champions on the whole now think of the 
General as their ally against his own disappointed 
supporters of the extreme Right. Or if M. Soustelle 
had had his way, had linked the main body of 
the Gaullists to the Right and had obtained an 
electoral law with voting for lists and very large 
constituencies, the Centre and Left might be fight- 
ing a desperate battle to limit the inevitable 
triumph of the Right. But the General put his foot 
down against such an electoral law and against 
such a coalition when the necessary agreements 
had only been concluded in about a third of the 
constituencies. 

The General's constitution is designed to install 
a powerful arbitrator (the President of the Repub- 
lic) above the Prime Minister and above Parlia- 
ment. His new constitution will have at least a 
better chance, and his own authority will be much 
more easy to exercise if the Assembly's member- 
ship is varied. One dominant political organism 
within it would necessarily impose the Assembly's 
authority on the Government and even on the 
President. It would destroy the checks and 
balances within which the Presidency as designed 
by and for the General is to operate. 

The General is likely to get the kind of Assem- 
bly he wants. The Communists will certainly be 
greatly reduced, perhaps by more than two-thirds. 
This will be due first to the abolition of propor- 
tional representation, secondly to a judicious 
adjustment of constituency boundaries, and 
thirdly, probably, to a decline in the Communist 
vote. The Socialists are expected to do well, but 
with so many former Communist seats to redistri- 
bute they will be sitting farther over to the Left, 
leaving more space in the Centre. Here the pros- 





TAPER is convalescing and hopes to resume 
his articles shortly. 
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pects are incalculable. How many and what kind 
of Gaullists will be returned? The General has 
forbidden them the use of his name, but candi- 
dates of many shades will none the less appro- 
priate it. What will happen to the two and a half 
million votes that were drained towards M. 
Poujade’s candidates three years ago? Most of 
M. Poujade’s former candidates have broken away 
from him. He has none the less a new set, one in 
almost every constituency, but with very little 
chance of success. A Centre and Right majority is 
Jikely, but no one knows of what kind. At all 
events, if General de Gaulle does, as is expected, 
put himself forward for the Presidency (which will 
be his for the asking) the results of the elections 
are not likely seriously to limit his choice of Prime 
Minister. 

It is in Algeria that the election prospects are 
much Jess satisfactory. It would have been very 
unrealistic to expect a result that gave more than 
samples of opinion. Except for the European 
Algerians, the population is unaccustomed to 
genuinely free and representative polling. A civil 
war has been in progress for four years. In most 
parts of the country the only real authority is 
military and the army's functions.often extend to 
teaching in school and delivering the letters. The 
gtim horrors of terrorism and repression need not 
be recalled. The General’s hope presumably was 
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WHAT TO DO with the leaders 
, of the ancien régime is always 
AN a nasty problem for revolu- 
tionaries, and both -England 
‘ and France in ‘their day 
adopted drastic and unsatisfactory solutions. But 
even though one may sympathise with the difficul- 
ties of General Kassim and his government, there 
is no denying that the antics of the special military 
court in Baghdad have been distinctly unedifying 
—the president of the court has behavedlike a 
rather incompetent prosecutor—and the sentences 
of death it has now passed on Jamali and two 
generals are as monstrous as the charge against 
them—conspiracy against the sovereignty of Syria 
—was absurd. Jamali’s policies and his journalism 
in the early part of this year were in my view mis- 
taken. But however much you disagreed with him, 
his conversation or, more accurately, his mono- 
logues left no doubt whatever of his complete 
sincerity and patriotism. And I have no reason to 
doubt that the same is true of those condemned 
with Jamali. As he says in an article in this issue, 
Mr. Roy Jenkins, MP, got the impression that 
General Kassim would moderate the punishments 
imposed by the military court. I hope that he is 
right and that General Kassim will lose no time in 
rescinding these inexctsable sentences. 


* x * 


THE COMMENTS of the British press upon the visit 
of President Heuss have convinced the German 
press that there is an undercurrent of antagonism 
to Germany in this country. Now they have dis- 
covered further evidence in the reviews of the 
British critics of a nineteenth-century play by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, now running at the Arts 
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that with the help of a truce (even if only a de facto 
one) a sufficient variety of candidates might come 
forward for there to be spokesmen of most points 
of view in the next Assembly. The refusal by the 
rebel leaders of the’General’s terms for negotia- 
tion,.the failure to achieve a sufficient change in 
the atmosphere in spite of the General’s instruc- 
tions and the extraordinary confusion and division 
amongst the French nationalists in Algeria, have 
led to the presentation of over fifty lists of candi- 
dates for the twenty constituencies; but with very 
few Moslem nationalists amongst them. In the 
constituencies where the seats will really be dis- 
puted, therefore, it will be between different 
brands. of integration or near-integration, some- 
times indeed with a substantially liberal flavour. 
But there will be little or no chance of Algerian 
Moslem nationalism measuring its strength, still 
less of its sending spokesmen to Paris. The 
Algerian elections do not therefore in themselves 
at present offer much hope of taking the blood- 
shed out of the dispute about that. country’s 
future. Other factors may well be promoting this 
—sheer fatigue, and.the superior resources of the 
French Army, for instance. But this particular 
hope, the most vivid one connected with the elec- 
tions, is in abeyance. It is possible indeed that 
instead of facilitating a solution of the Algerian 
problem the elections there may complicate it. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


Theatre. Not that the play was given bad reviews. 
In fact, it was highly praised. But the German 
newspapers point out that in fact much of the 
play as shown at the Arts was written not by 
Hauptmann at all but by the new translator, 
Richard Duschinsky. In the original, for example, 
the words ‘German,’ ‘Prussian,’ ‘Bismarck’ and 
‘Emperor William’ do not occur. Yet it was the 
anti-Prussian jokes which appealed to many of 
the critics and to the audiences now at the Arts. 
The play has apparently been given a twentieth- 
century hindsight into the dangers of German 
militarism, with jokes about Britain having 
Darwin but Germany having battleships; the 
characters, too, have been in some cases com- 
pletely redrawn. The New Woman is made to 
have an affair with the failed artist; Hauptmann 
described them as being merely distant acquaint- 
ances. There is one theatrically effective scene in 
which she blackmails the artist into a proposal of 
marriage as a test of his selflessness. But this, 
too, is pure Duschinsky; it has ‘no parallel in 
Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen. It seems prob- 
able that the translator has improved the original 
—the reviews. would appear to confirm this. But 
should a theatre advertise one play and present 
what is substantially another? The British press, 
after all, might well be annoyed if, say, Journey's 
End were revived in Berlin and rewritten to make 
anti-British propaganda. How should critics treat 
the play—as a classic which is surprisingly contem- 
porary, or aS a new work by Mr. Duschinsky 
based on an old original—rather as Arthur Miller 
rewrote Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People? It 
seems to me that there should at least be some 
mention in the programme of the extent of the 
translator's additions and alterations. 
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‘| THINK THAT its warmest admirers—and I am 
one of them—would agree that the Board of 
Trade Journal is mostly dull.’ Thus, Sir Frank 
Lee, the permanent head of the Department, in 
this year’s Stamp Memorial Lecture. I do not see 
the Journal, but it does not surprise me, as I have 
always thought of the Board of Trade as itself 
hopelessly, incurably dull—so much so that I was 
reluctant to believe that a talk about it would be 
‘of other than academic interest, unless tricked out 
with ‘the meretricious aids of the after-dinner 
speaker. Having read Sir Frank's lecture, now 
published by the University of London, I realise 
that I was submitting to old prejudice. It gives 
a useful, brief description of what the Board of 
Trade tries to do (and what it tries not to do); 
but, much more important, it is also an exercise 
in reasonableness that should be studied by everys 
body who has the job of explaining why his 
organisation exists. And I do not mean that com- 
mon type of reasonableness which consists of 
glossing over deficiencies with rationalisations. 
Sir Frank is concerned to reveal the difficulties, 
not to excuse the mistakes, of his Department. 
And he writes as if he enjoyed writing. 


* * * 


DR. VERWOERD’S remarks on the sort of majority 
that he thinks would be needed to turn South 
Africa into a republic made good reading. Accord- 
ing to The Times report, he has come to the con- 
clusion that ‘the acceptable numerical majority 
was related to the degree of honesty with which 
the struggle over a republic was fought. If false 
propaganda led people to oppose. who would 
otherwise be in favour of a republic; then, natur- 
ally,.the Nationalist Party would have to consider 
what majority was necessary to indicate the true 
Volkswil in the circumstances.’ To avoid confus- 
ing the electorate, would it not be better to declare 
the true Volkswil without having an:election at 
all? 
x * * 

THE ANNIVERSARY edition of the Christian Science 
Moznitar is a formidable one-hundred page affair. 
Americans have become accustomed to such 
spreads, but I confess they still fill me with gloom 
tightened this time by the friendly account of 
England today from the Chief of the London 
News Bureau, Henry S. Hayward. Still, his recital 
of our virtues left me a little breathless. Have we 
‘a flair for diagnosing the international climate’? 
Had we in 1938? Or in 1956? Is our ‘knack for 
trade’ inherited from the first Elizabethans, who 
‘never hesitated to poke the prows of their cockle- 
shells into any harbor or coast where they sensed 
business’? Substitute pillage for business and it 
might be nearer to the truth. As for our ‘kind- 
ness, decency, ofderliness, respect for law, in- 
sistence upon fair play,’ I would have been more 
inclined to the appreciative nod of the head as 
the descriptions rolled by had it not been for 
recent events in Blackpool and Notting Hill. But 
then, the Christian Science Monitor always did 
look on the bright side; which perhaps is why it 
is herein so flourishing a condition to receive our 
congratulations on its fiftieth birthday. 


* * * 


I HAVE LONG SINCE ceased to be surprised when 
West End producers turn a Shakespeare charac- 
ter upside-down for their amusement (making a 
serious part comic being the commonest trick); 
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but I was surprised to find the same thing 
happening in the BBC in their productiog of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Puck, I have 
always assumed, is the English version of Till 
Eulenspiegel; a merry young rapscallion with the 
face of an angel and an unlimited capacity for 
mischief which sometimes takes the form of more 
or less hurtful practical jokes, but which has. no 
real malice behind it. Admittedly he is referred 
to as knavish, but I take that to be in the old tarts- 
stealing sense rather than the one in which it is 
used in the second verse of ‘God Save the Queen.’ 
In this production, though, Puck was made to look 
like a fugitive from the court of the Troll King, 
with huge claws on his hands. 


* * * 


REMINISCING ABOUT the Strauss Privilege decision, 
Lord Attlee has some sensible things to say about 
unnecessary intervention by MPs in matters 
which are not their concern. In the Fabian 
Journal for November he points out that the prac- 
tice of running a weekend ‘surgery’ where people 
can come to air their grievances may be a good 
way for an MP to get to know, and be known by, 
his constituents; but he feels that with citizens’ 
advice bureaux, free legal aid and so on, much 
of the work MPs do is quite unnecessary; they 
would be better off spending their leisure time 
at home. But Lord Attlee then goes on to con- 
demn the Commons’ decision in the Strauss case 
—a decision whose value, I would have thought, 
lay precisely in the fact that it gave MPs this 
same warning: to mind their own business. I 
cannot share Lord Attlee’s fears that juries are 
ready ‘without any evidence to find malice in 
the action of a Labour MP’; if there was no 
evidence of malice the judge would not let the 
case go to the jury, and the MP’s defence of quali- 
fied privilege would be sustained: Apart from the 
decision in the particular case, the feeling behind 
the Strauss vote was that MPs should stop inter- 
fering in matters which can be dealt with through 
the normal machinery; and that if they are 
going to interfere they should take the trouble to 
learn what it is they are interfering in. Constituents 
should need to appeal to their MP, and MPs 
should have to act for their constituents, only 
as a last resort—where, say, some normal channel 
of communication has been blocked by official 
incompetence or malice. Were this rule observed, 
MPs would have time to sift the evidence. 


* * * 


‘A VERY GOOD BOOK,’ our reviewer commented last 
week on Brendan Behan’s Borstal Boy, ‘in very 
good bad language.’ I agree: but the nature of the 
bad language raises an interesting point. The 
publishers have allowed Mr. Behan much greater 
latitude, I suspect, than he would have received 
from most; but they (or the printers?) have jibbed 
at a couple of four-letter words, one of which is 
deliberately misspelt and the other replaced by 
a dash. This has the curious effect of converting 
what would otherwise be the tedious monotony 
of compulsive swearing into indecency. Nor- 
mally, the unprintable is rendered innocuous (as 
it is in the Forces—and, indeed, in society, to some 
extent) by constant repetition; but a dash is an 
intimation of obscenity—which is unfair, as 
nobody, I think, who reads Borstal Boy will re- 
gard it as obscene. I have heard it argued that 
compulsive swearing ought to be omitted from 
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books because it is boring. It is; but half the 


joy of Mr. Behan’s style is his capacity to capture - 


the rhythm of dialogue, and in a curious way 
compulsive swearing contributes to the rhythm 
of speech. It would be easy to express the wish 
that Hutchinson’s had had the courage to print 
the book as written; but in view of the capricious 
nature of the law, the timidity of the Government 
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Over changing it, and the rather depressing 
record of the Directorate of Public Prosecutions 
in enforcing it, I cannot really blame them. A 
similar compromise had to be made by the pub- 
lishers of Norman Mailer’s novel The Naked and 
the Dead, which led to Tallulah Bankhead’s cele- 
brated mot on meeting him: ‘I know you. You're 
the man who can’t spell ——.’ PHAROS 


What’s Left? 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


AM continually told that we must have a two- 

party system. I am not convinced—but at 
least two parties are better than one. And some- 
where in politics you must have a progressive 
party. Now, however, the Labour Party are 
abandoning the old Socialist Left—for which 1 
do not blame them—without re-forming on any 
other progressive front. 

Look at what has been happening. Mrs. Castle 
criticises the administration in Cyprus. She is re- 
pudiated by the Labour leaders. Cyprus has been 
a disaster and a disaster brought about by Tory 
attitudes and Tory ineptitude. But the Labour 
Party, who indeed made no great success of the 
island themselves, have for long periods handled 
the subject with gloves on which the kid is so 
thick that one is left with the feeling that they 
would not have done anything very different 
themselves. 

The Labour Party chose to make pensions, 
foreign affairs and unemployment the main 
themes of their debate on the Queen’s Speech. On 
none of these have they anything to say which 
is different in more than degree from the Govern- 
ment. The schemes propounded by Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter and Mr. Griffiths are of the same type: 
they are not alternative methods of dealing with 
pensions. What the debate around pensions should 
centre on is whether we want a scheme of the 
Tory / Socialist kind, with all the palaver of funds 
and actuarial calculations, or whether we want a 
good basic pension for all, paid for out of 
taxation, with real freedom over and above for 
people to decide whether they want to save for a 
higher pension or not. 

On foreign affairs Mr. Bevan spent a con- 
siderable part of his speech leading up to the 
demand that the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment should be in the United Nations. But this 
has been common ground between all parties for 
years and years. We must wake up to the fact that 
in foreign affairs Mr. Dulles has a policy, wrong, 
inept, though it may be, but he has one and 
Britain, Tory or Labour, has no alternative to 
offer. What is our overall aim in foreign policy: 
is it to change the nature of the governments in the 
Communist countries, or merely to contain Com- 
munism? Is it to achieve some surrender of 
national sovereignty by al! countries, or to up- 
hold the nineteenth-century view of national 
interests? 

As for unemployment—on which Labour lay 
so much stress, and on the advent and cure of 
which they are apparently willing to stake their im- 
mediate electoral future—the party has not pro- 
duced one remedy which makes sense. For 
instance, they blame the Government for doing 
nothing about cotton. But what would they do? 


It is notorious that imports from Hong Kong are 
a very small part of the trouble; but apart from 
reducing them, thereby probably causing distress 
among Hong Kong workers, they have suggested 
nothing that the Government is not prepared to 
do. The recent Distribution of Industry Act is a 
reasonable essay in State planning; the Labour 
Party could hardly better it. Controls are hardly 
likely to increase production. Indeed, as every con- 
trol must stop some employment, they can at 
best shift unemployment from one industry to 
another. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s defence and the 
wider aspects of its foreign policy are being torn 
to ribbons by military correspondents, Field- 
Marshal Montgomery and its own backbenchers 
—but not by the official Labour Party. Labour 
supports its main folly—the reliance upon British 
nuclear deterrents. It is almost true to say that 
Britain is committed to this policy by the block 
vote of the trade unions. 

A prominent member of the Labour Party 
said to me the other day, ‘My party wants office 
not power.’ There is something in it. Masochism 
and unconscious acceptance of Conservative 
claims to rule are deeply ingrained among 
Socialists. Of course, a Labour Government will 
be marginally different from a Tory one—and 
margins may be important. But on some of the 
margins it is Labour, not the Tories, who are re- 
actionary and wrong; and on others the differ- 
ences will not be great. 

The tasks before a party of progress, of change, 
of what is often rather vaguely called the Left, 
are in foreign affairs, colonial affairs, social and 
political reform and creative not restrictionist 
planning. There is no sign of these from the 
Socialist orthodoxy. The modern Left should be 
internationalist. It believes that the days of 
national sovereignty are numbered. It really be- 
lieves that a decision has got to be made about 
the time at which all communities, even mixed 
ones, are handed over power to run their own 
affairs. It realises that a society must be dynamic 
in politics as well as in economics. How any party 
interested in political reform could acquiesce in 
the recent so-called reform of the Lords I do 
not. know. Ye olde worlde state of so much of 
our social and political life cannot be reconciled 
with our great industrial achievements. Further, 
and most important, the Labour Party does not 
seem to have grasped that the debate now is not. 
How much State control? but, How much indi- 
vidual freedom? How do we find institutions 
which will serve, not crush, the human spirit? 
The modern saint is Pasternak, not Marx. And 
in this field the ‘But’ end of Butskellism has done 
most of such work as has been attempted. 
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As well as or, perhaps, because of all this, the 
orthodox Left is doing all it can to build up 
the Prime Minister. Colman, Prentis and Varley 
may be drawing the money, but the Opposition 
columnists are doing the job. Of course, they are 
rude about his appearance, his manner, even his 
clothes, but they all end up by saying he has 
boosted his party's prestige. ‘Macwonder,’ Mr. 
Bevan is said to call him. What an excellent ad- 
vertisement! What do the voters mind so long 
as even his opponents say that he, his party 
and the country are getting along well? Most 
of the Left-wing criticism of Mr. Macmillan is 
offensive without being effective. He is doing a 
job. The job being to appear sufficiently reac- 
tionary to satisfy the 1922 Committee while gently 
selling them down quite a reasonable river. We 
should not complain of the act, but of the funda- 
mental Tory’ thinking which makes the act 
necessary. 

Mr. Gaitskell may win the election. For under 
the surface there is considerable exhaustion in 
the Tory ranks. But if he does it, will it mean 
a step forward? Are we going to see political 
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dynamism restored to democracy as it should be 
when the Left takes over? Mr. Gaitskell has 
integrity and ability (and excellent political 
manners), but, like Mr. Asquith in his latter days, 
he will be faced with new battles which he may 
not appreciate and, in any case, for which his 
party can give him no adequate equipment. 

The political power of the unions, for instance, 
is ludicrous and wholly out of date. But Mr. 
Asquith had his long heyday before the twilight 
of the old Liberalism. Mr. Gaitskell may have 
come to power in the dusk of the old Socialism. 
Indeed, as far as the Socialist Party is concerned 
with its ancient dogmas, its block vote, its acute 
anxiety not to offend the establishment of which 
it now forms a part, and its softness over radical 
issues—what’s left? We can afford one Tory 
Party; and the present one, along with its atavistic 
backbone which enjoys what has been called ‘a 
little fisticuffs’ at Blackpool, has men like Messrs. 
Macleod and Maudling, who are capable of doing 
all the Labour Party now wants to do. What we 
need is not another Conservative Party, but a 
new Liberal Party. 


Trick-Cyclists 


By BRIAN 


HEY gave us pegs to fit into the appropriate- 
ye holes, words to be matched with 
synonyms or antonyms, and a code to unravel; 
and then they examined our capacities for co- 
ordination on a variety of intricate machines. 
One, I recall, was constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as a car-racing game that could be found 
at pin-table dives: a moving belt, like an ani- 
mated roller towel, on which a track was marked. 
We were asked to follow its twists and turns 
with a pencil, a bell ringing every time the pencil 
slid off course. When the man before me (we 
were cadets at a pre-flying-training wing at Cam- 
bridge, in 1940) did his turn, the bell rang only 
two or three times, whereas my score went 
rapidly into the twenties or thirties before the 
supervisor wearily stopped the machine. After- 
wards the other cadet and I compared notes: he 
said he had held the pencil as he would for 
writing; I had held it at the end—like a dart 
about to be thrown at a dart-board—which 
naturally was more difficult. Either the super- 
visor had not noticed, or he had not bothered 
to tell me. Looking back, I suppose it may have 
been part of the test to gauge our initiative or 
common sense; but at the time it seemed unfair 
and rather futile. 

So did the code. It was the kind of thing you 
might know at once or spend hours over. I hap- 
pened to guess first time, having read about such 
a code in a book not long before; ‘hs vdms khjd 
sghr’ could be translated into English simply by 
taking the next letter of the alphabet each time. 
This was luck, not skill. Most of us agreed the 
whole business was ridiculous, and said so; but 
we were assured that our scores would not be 
used in evidence against us—they were being 
taken down with the idea of following our later 
careers in the RAF and then seeing whether any 
relationship could be established between score 
and career. I have often wondered since what 
relationship my score suggested, on the basis 
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of their final report. ‘Remuster cyphers’? 

Anyway, at the time we did not take it 
seriously. 

Later, at the end of the war, I was to come in 
contact with such aptitude tests again and learn 
to respect what they were doing and what they 
had already achieved. As much prejudice still 
remains on this subject, perhaps it is worth re- 
calling what these achievements were. Briefly, 
from the battery of aptitude tests given to 
thousands of members of the forces, and later 
compared with the careers of the people who took 
them, it proved possible to select tests which 
could predict the suitability of individuals for par- 
ticular work. Some of the tests, such as those 
which measured co-ordination, had an obvious 
link with what a man might be required to do: 
piloting an aircraft or firing its guns. Others had 
no obvious connection—yet gave consistently 
accurate forecasts. Naturally, they were never 100 
per cent. right; but the essential point was (and 
is) that they were far more accurate than any 
other method of forecasting. They can save end- 
less trouble, expense and discontent by preventing 
square pegs from being squeezed into round or 
rectangular holes. 

But many members of the forces went into 
the war and came out of it with no more realisa- 
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tion of what the tests were about and no more 
respect for psychologists and psychiatrists (the 
two were rarely distinguished) than the term by 
which they were usually known, ‘trick-cyclists,’ 
implies. In his book Psychiatry jn the British 
Army in the Second World War (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 35s.), Robert H. Ahrenfeldt calls the 
term ‘half-friendly, half-doubtful’; and perhaps a 
nickname which is not positively offensive (as Ian 
Hay, I think it was, once argued) does constitute 
the first step on the road to acceptance, if not 
popularity. But in my recollection ‘trick-cyclist,’ 
where it was considered anything but a facile 
play on words, was meant to be derogatory: ex- 
pressive of a mildly amused contempt. 

In the higher reaches, the contempt was often 
laced less with amusement than with active 
dislike: 

1 am sure it would be sensible to restrict as 
much as possible the work of these gentlemen, 
who are capable of doing an immense amount 
of harm with what may very easily degenerate 
into charlatanry. The tightest hand should be 
kept over them, and they should not be allowed 
to quarter themselves in large numbers upon 
the Fighting Services at the public expense. 
There are, no doubt, easily recognisable cases 
which may benefit from treatment of this kind 
but it is very wrong to disturb large numbers 
of healthy, normal men and women by asking 
the kind of odd questions in which the psy- 
chiatrists specialise. There are quite enough 
hangers-on and camp-followers already. 


The hand is the hand of Winston Churchill, 
writing to the Lord President of the Council mid- 
way through the war; and he was echoing 
prejudices which were probably shared by the 
great majority of senior officers in the services. 
In fact, it is unlikely that the ‘trick-cyclists’ would 
have been able to achieve anything at all, even 
with the backing of a few far-sighted individuals 
like Sir Ronald Adam, Adjutant-General to the 
Forces, had it not been for the desperate need 
for manpower. The economies of war effort that 
aptitude tests secured were so obvious, and in 
the end so easily demonstrated, that all but the 
most brass-topped of high-ranking officers had to . 
admit that they were valuable. 

Aptitude testing is, of course, only one aspect 
of the work with which Dr. Ahrenfeldt is con- 
cerned. The psychiatrists had their own problems; 
particularly how to deal with nervous disorders 
induced by combat strain or by the combina- 
tion of such strain with other personal or con- 
stitutional stresses. And what is depressing about 
an otherwise far from depressing book is Dr. 
Ahrenfeldt’s description of how the lessons which 
were learned in the First World War about such 
disorders (‘shellshock’ being the typical manifesta- 
tion) were promptly forgotten, and had to be 
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painfully relearned in the Second World War. 

It was typical, for example, that ‘the RAF 
should have adopted the phrase ‘lack of moral 
fibre’ (LMF, as it came jocularly to be known); 
the implication being that sufferers from nervous 
disorders must be either malingerers or cowards, 
and that even if they weren't, it was necessary 
to treat them as if they were pour encourager les 
autres. It took endless patience, endless arguments 
by the psychiatrists, to show that with proper 
treatment the number of combat hours lost 
through LMF and like disorders could be sub- 
stantially reduced and—more important still— 
that the onset of such disorders could be antici- 
pated either by judicious use of leave or rest 
periods or by getting a man out of a job which 
he couldn’t any longer hold down into another 
which he could. 

But have the forces now learned these lessons? 
In the Daily Mail for October 24 there was a 
report of a case about a nineteen-year-old soldier 
who had shot and. killed a lieutenant in West 
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Germany. A court-martial found him guilty, and 
he was sentenced to death. The soldier's CO, the 
report said, admitted that 
The sapper frequently did stupid things while 
drunk, and a psychiatrist reported that he should 
be discharged as being of no further use to the 
army. 

What, I wonder, had happened to that psy- 
chiatrist’s report? Had it gone to some senior 
officer who thought that psychiatrists are men 
‘who are capable of doing an immense amount 
of harm with what may very easily degenerate 
into charlatanry’? 

According to the Grigg Report, too, on con- 
ditions in the forces, the methods by which army 
officers are selected today are thoroughly in- 
efficient; the need to revise them is thought even 
more important that the need to deal with pay 
grievances. Is this because the army has reverted 
to the pre-war method of selection by interview 
and examination which war-time experience dis- 
credited? 


Kassim and Pan-Arabism 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


BpuL Karim KAssiM is a wiry, intense soldier 
A who looks as though he worked a little too 
hard for his health. When he emerged as Prime 
Minister of Iraq after the July revolution many 
people thought he was merely a ‘front’ man. Real 
power, it was believed, lay with Colonel Aref, 
with his powerful Baath Party connections and 
his key position as Minister of the Interior (and 
Deputy Prime Minister as well) in the new 
government. Today, the distribution of power 
looks different. Kassim dismissed Aref from his 
government in September and exiled him to Ger- 
many at the beginning of October. Last week, 
when Aref broke his exile and flew back to 
Baghdad, Kassim had him arrested at the airport. 
Aref, now under house arrest, awaits trial by the 
notorious Special High Military Court. 

Brigadier Kassim has accomplished all this 
without any adverse reaction from the recently 
trigger-happy Baghdad mob. The crowds who 
listened. to Aref’s inflammatory anti-Western 
oratory have accepted his dismissal with 
equanimity. Nor has there been any overt reac- 
tion from Egypt; President Nasser has made no 
move to support Aref, who was the most eager 
Iraqi advocate of immediate Arab union. In these 
circumstances, Kassim is seen in colours quite 
different from those of a few months ago. He is 
now portrayed as an immensely skilful politician 
and a strong (but moderate) leader who has 
achieved a complete mastery over the turbulent 
Iraqi situation. 

Is this new picture any more accurate than the 
old one which has been so quickly abandoned? 
I had a long discussion with Kassim in Baghdad 
three weeks ago, and my impression then was 
that the new picture was somewhat nearer the 
truth than the old one, but still contained a num- 
ber of important distortions. Kassim saw me in 
the Ministry of Defence, against a background 
of military austerity. At every turn on the way 
in there were armed, heel-clicking sentries. The 
Prime Minister’s small anteroom was full of 
colonels and majors. His staff, as far as I could 


see, was exclusively military. His own room was 
almost equally small and unimpressively fur- 
nished. His desk was untidy and looked (as did 
the rest of the room) as though he had been con- 
tinuously at it for several days and nights. The 
general atmosphere was more that of the field 
headquarters of a military commander (although 
one much higher. than a brigadier) than of the 
office of a Prime Minister. 


Kassim was personally very impressive—a 
dedicated, incorruptible, self-reliant, conceivably 
fanatical man with strong powers of leadership. 
He expressed a great desire for good relations 
with Britain—‘We want to make new friends but 
not at the expense of the old’—and discussed the 
political trials, when they were raised by me, 
without any sign of prickliness and in a way 
which suggested the punishments might be less 
harsh than the manners of the judge. His interest 
in home policy was greater than in foreign rela- 
tions. He thought the success or failure of his 
government would turn on how quickly he could 
raise the average Iraqi standard of living. “You 
hope to show really substantial results in three 
to five years?’ I asked: ‘In much less, within a 
year,’ was his extremely optimistic reply. 
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This highly sensible (even if over-sanguine) 
concentration upon immediate material benefits 
explains much of the foreign-policy outlook of 
the Iragi government. They want to make the 
fullest possible use of the-old revenues, and they 
are therefore unlikely to engage in any clash with 
Britain or the IPC which might interrupt the oil 
flow or to enter into any early wealth-sharing 
commitment with other Arab States. 


These positions are not absolute. The Iraqis 
would certainly like to see the IPC confined to 
the areas in which it is at present producing or 
prospecting actively, with other operators—the 
Italians or the Japanese are the most likely candi- 
dates—allowed into the rest of the country; and 
in time they will no doubt demand a larger share 
of existing revenues. But they are most unlikely 
to proceed to these objectives by the Persian 
methods of 1951. 

Equally, the coolness of the new. Baghdad 
government towards an immediate union with the 
UAR does not express itself in any hostility to 
the ideals of Pan-Arabism. No one in Baghdad 
is now against Arab nationalism and no one 
contests the view that the metropolis and cultural 
centre of the movement is inevitably Cairo. But 
the government is acutely sensitive to the dis- 
advantages of joining a union in which the other 
participants are non-oil-producing. Influenced by 
this awareness, its members are even playing with 
the idea (expressed to me not by Kassim but by 
Sadiq Shenshel, the Minister of Guidance and 
acting Minister of Foreign Affairs) of a close 
link-up between Iraq and Saudi Arabia. With 
Saudi Arabia acting as [raq’s Syria and with the 
oil-producing balance thus restored, a move might 
then be made towards Cairo. For the purposes 
of this manceuvre the Baghdad revolutionaries 
are prepared to turn a blind eye to the deficiencies 
of the Saudi regime. ‘The stage of development is 
very different,’ was the answer when I asked why 
King Saud. was regarded as more acceptable than 
King Feisal had been. 

Whatever may happen here, however, it is clear 
that Brigadier Kassim will not rush into the arms 
of Abdul Nasser; and in so far as British thinking 
on the Middle East automatically defines 
‘moderation’ in terms of anti-Nasserism, the 
Iraqi Prime Minister must qualify as a great 
moderate. But is this an adequate definition? If 
the Iraqi government is to preserve its inde- 
pendence it must deal at least as firmly with the 
Communists as it has with Aref and the Baathists. 
Has Kassim both the desire and the strength to 
do this? During his struggle with Aref he has 
been concerned to deal with only one threat at 
a time, and he has welcomed Communist sup- 
port against the Baathists. Does he realise the 
dangers of this position? I did not think that 
Kassim was pro-Communist, but I thought him 
naive about their methods in a way that no 
Western Social-Democrat would be. ‘I do not 
wish to discriminate between one section of my 
supporters and another,’ was his reply to my 
question about the future of his relations with the 
Iraqi Communist Party. 

Whether Brigadier Kassim will learn to dis- 
criminate before the special quality of Com- 
munist support is able fully to display itself is 
an open question. But there is probably a greater 
likelihood of Iraq becoming Communist than of 
its becoming Nasserite. The destruction of the 
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Baath may well have removed the most effective 
anti-Communist force in. the country; and the 
Baghdad policy of opposition to unity with Egypt 
is fully in accord with the current Soviet line on 
the Middje East. In these circumstances it is 
surely folly for the British Government to 
assume that our most important duty in Iraq (or 
elsewhere in the Middle East) is to foster all signs 
of independence from Nasser. The view that the 
road to Moscow from Damascus or Baglidad 
leads through Cairo is a false one. The direct road 
is quicker and easier and much more damaging 
to our interests. 

This does not mean that Britain should start a 
positive policy of pushing Iraq into the-UAR. 
We are indeed in no position to pursue any posi- 
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tive policy in Baghdad today. But it does mean 
that the British Government should abandon its 
instinctive enthusiasm at any signs of Arab 
separatism. It should recognise that the events of 
July destroyed both the principal assumptions of 
British policy in the Middle East. The usefulness 
not merely of client regimes but of trying to build 
up one bloc of Arab States against another 
should have been finally exploded. It is now the 
Russians who are moving fast against Arab unity. 
Let us leave this role to them, and, if anything, 
lean a little ourselves towards encouraging the 
unifying forces. There are plenty of natural 
obstacles to Arab unity, but it is certainly not in 
Our interests to add (or to appear to add) British 
influence to them. . 


Monoralls 


By REX. 


HE recent proposals for a monorail service 

between Victoria and London Airport are 
intended. to provide a rapid and economic link 
which should. be able to cope with the expected 
weight of future traffic. Speed and cost are also 
factors in the calculations of the many other 
crowded, sprawling cities faced with similar prob- 
lems. Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento and a dozen more North American cities 
are considering monorail proposals of some sort : 
while in Brazil,.the city of Sao Paulo has already 
awarded a fifty-five-million-pound public trans- 
port contract to the German Alweg Corporation. 

The .problems of access to London Airport, 
however, are not only those of speed and 
economics, but also those of passenger and freight 
handling facilities, storage, and-car-parking space. 
A passenger flow of three and a half million in 
1957 is expected to top the twelve million mark 
by 1970, while the demand for freight: facilities 
(fifty thousand tons-handled in 1957) is increas- 
ing proportionately even faster. The sigfifSeer 
problem alone is already creating a considerable 
strain on the car-parking facilities of the central 
complex, a strain which the newly proposed 
South Wales radial road with its spur link to the 
airport is expected to increase. . ’ 

But the main problem of the future—if London 
Airport is not to bog down in utter chaos—wiil 
be to move passengers and freight through with 
the minimum of handling, and in the minimum 
amount of time—and it is here that the Air Rail 
solution. has no competitors, for its coaches are 
fitted with ground wheels to carry the coach 
around the airport, and passengers and freight 
direct to the aircraft. 

Monorails fall into two classes. Firstly, sus- 
pended systems with the coach hanging from the 
rail, the wheels either an integral part of the body 
or in bogies. Secondly, the monorail with the 
coach or car running either on top or astride the 
rail. Into the first class comes the fifty-eight-year- 
old, electric-powered, eight-and-a-half-mile-long 
commuter traffic system at Wuppertal in the Ruhr 
(which has so far carried over eight hundred mil- 
lion passengers with only one fatal casualty—a 
drunk). Into the first class also come Tokyo’s test 
suburban commuter system, and the petrol-driven 
Skyway installation of Monorail Inc.—formerly 
at Houston, Texas—who are now carrying out a 
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feasibility survey at New Orleans, Louisiana and 
expect to start construction by the end of this year. 
Into the second class comes the electric-powered 
Alweg system, and Air Rail. 

Air Rail is a diesel-powered coach, constructed 
of ultra-light alloy and plastic. Pneumatic- 
rubber-tyred, it will run—non-stop—on a pre- 


‘stressed concrete elevated beam the seventeen 


miles from Victoria to London Airport and will 
travel at speeds between seventy and one. hundred 
miles an hour; where space is available, the beam 
will come down to ground level. The system. can 
be best envisaged as one of flying buses operating 
(where necessary) above road and rail traffic con- 


With an eye to the further future, the beam has 
been designed for speeds of up to two hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, a limit“which at present 
cannot be reached and maintained due to the 
performance of available tyres. Coaches run-on 
centred wheels, the sides of the coach overhang- 
ing the side of the beam; mounted in the overhang 
are lateral ~vyheels which run on the side of the 
beam and are used for stability and guidance. 


Air Rail estimate journey times of fifteen or’ 


less minutes, as opposed to a journey time which 
fluctuates between thirty-five minutes and one 
hour from existing terminals. Air Rail’s time, 
however, could include delivery of passengers to 
the aircraft, cutting out the airport handling stage. 
Coaches will carry fifty passengers, or can be made 
up in aircraft loads if that is sthaller; where the 
density of traffic warrants, they will be coupled 
in two- to four-coach trains; this can be done 
without any loss in operating efficiency as far as 
speed is concerned. They estimate that at peak 
hours—with only thirty coaches—they would be 
able to lift 4,000 passengers in one direction. 
What's all this going to cost? Air Rail's initial 
estimate for capital cost was eight million pounds, 
a figure which included one million compensation 
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to British Railways for the use of their facilities— 
it was planned to build the track over the Southern 
Region line as far out as Feltham. There is a 
great difference between this and the cost of an 
orthodox railway, which in July the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Transport estimated 
at between sixteen and a half and eighteen million. 

What comes after London Airport? Given 
cross-eguntry conditions, comparative cost per 
mile could come down even farther—in some 
cases as low as one-sixth. They are helped in this 
by the lack of earthworks required, by the 
gradients Air Rail can manage—up to one in ten, 
and by its turning circle—limited only by the 
comfort of the passengers and the length of the 
coach. A number of inquiries have been received 
from. overseas places requiring a high-speed, 
economical link between specific points. 

In England, with a little luck, Air Rail should 
break a sixty-year-old hoodoo on monorail opera- 
tions; for monorail proposals are not new. There 
were proposals at the turn of the century to con- 
nect Liverpool and Manchester, London and 
Brighton, Putney and Charing Cross. There were 
even proposals for a ‘Round London’ service— 
going as far south as Crystal Palace. After the 
First World War, there were proposals to connect 
North amd South Shields, and—in the 1930s to 
connect Blackpool and Manchester (this was a 
suspended system, electric-powered and propeller- 
driven). It-was this system which brought forth a 
London-Folkestone, Boulogne-Paris proposal. 
Even the idea of a town-airport connection is not 
new, for this was also proposed for both Heston 
and Croydon when these were London's main 
airports; while in 1956 International Monorail 
Ltd. proposed a connection with London Airport. 
—this time from Paddington. Though this is also 
now being considered, it has the speed limitations 
of all suspended systems in. which the body hangs 
from bogies. This means a maximum possible safe 
speed in the region of seventy.miles an hour, while 
the initial.capital cost is high—some fifteen mil- 
lion The French Government, however, 
seems to be very ‘impressed by it for they are 
paying half the cost of a test line to be built at 
Chateauneuf-sur-Loire, which should be ready by 
July next year. 

What happens now? The consortium forming 
Air Rail Ltd. includes John Mowlems, Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturing Ltd. and 
Gloucester ‘Railway Carriage and Wagon Co. 
Ltd., and half a dozen other large companies. 
They are quietly confident that their system will 
commend itself, especially on the basis of the 
prototype which they are preparing to build. 
Should it do so, it could make all the difference to 
our future in what may well become a thriving 
export industry for Britain. 

Among the many words spoken about access to 
airports—most of them uncomplimentary—the 
following stand out. They were spoken by the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Guild of Air Pilots 
at the Mansion House in 1955: 

It is quite certain that as the years go by, the 
air will prove more and more useful to London's 
merchants and businessmen. However, there is 
one snag which must be overcome fairly soon 
if the city is to reap any real advantage from the 
air. At the moment air terminals are too far away 
in time. It is bad enough trying to get to the 
stations in London. Just imagine how much 
worse it would be if they were ten miles out. 

How about it, Mr. Watkinson? 





The oil we cannot get...yet 


The oil proven underground cannot all be recovered even by 
modern technical methods. Much of the world’s future oil must 
come from the oil unrecoverable today. 


Some oilfields allow the production of 70% of their oil. Some 
yield scarcely enough to pay their way. The crude oil is thin or thick 
according to its origin; the rock is tight or open according to the 
whim of geological processes. 

The average recovery from all the world’s oilfields is only about 
25%. That figure is increasing with technical advance. But it 
represents a serious loss on investment, since oilfields cost millions 
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A microscopic study of a burning oil-sand may reveal 
how the crude oil is released from the solid grains. 





The capacity of a rock to transmit oii 
depends on its porosity and permeability, 
whether the pores are continuous or 
isolated. 


ans 


to find, drill up and exploit. 

Experiments in progress are many and world-wide. In some fields 
hot water and detergents are pumped down to loosen the oil from 
the rock; in others air is being injected and a part of the oil ignited. 
These are all attempts to drive the oil to the producing wells. 

If the 25% recovery could only be raised to 50°% (a goal still far 
in the future).then, in the words of The Times, “the world’s proven 
oil reserves would have been doubled at the touch of the scientists’ 
wand.” 

It is a challenging problem for the engineer and for those who help 
him, the geologist, the physicist, the chemist and the mathematician. 
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Roundabout 


Roses 


IN THE ATV 

Offices, high 

above Kings- 

way, Miss Eartha Kitt scowledsfor~ 

the photographers and demanded 

tea. ‘I am a very personal type of 

person,’ she said, savouring her 

words like bonbons. ‘I am not evil. I am not a 

man-eater. I am not even sinister. I never think of 

myself in those terms, but I cannot help my own 

publicity. When my recording company issued an 

LP of my songs under the title of The Bad Eartha 
I didn’t argue. I just got hysterical. 

‘I know what I'm really like. I wouldn’t deny 
all the things they say about me. But people 
just don’t know the good side of my nature. I 
suppose it isn’t commercial. I am not a bosomtic 
kind of person. By that, I mean I am not just 
a person with bosoms. I am an artist. Bosomtic 
is a word I just made up. You can spell it any 
way you like.’ 

Miss Kitt wore a leopard-skin jacket over” 
grey buttoned dress, and occasionally she stroked 
a leopard-skin handbag. Her skin was a matt 
bronze. Her fingernails shone like pink chrome. 
In the grey afternoon she looked like a devil girl 
from Mars space-kitted on Fifth Avenue. 

‘I do not consider rock ’n’ roll particularly 
artistic,’ she said. ‘It can be artistic, I suppose. 
But it is not my kind of material. I would never 
prostitute my art.’ 

Miss Kitt said that she suffered intensely from 
the cold. When she went to Canada she always 
“seemed to arrive in mid-winter, and as a result 
she always went down with influenza. ‘I divide 
my time between my two homes,’ she said. ‘I 
have one in New York, and one in California. 
The one in California belonged to a gangster 
who used to race horses. I live in the part that 
was once upon a time the stables. The dining- 
room is still split up into loose-boxes, and the 
names of the horses are still painted up, 

She came to London to sing for the Queen at 
the Royal Variety Performance, she said, and to 
make an appearance on Sunday Night at the 
Palladium. ‘I am also writing a book,’ she said. 
‘It is called Hullia. Hullia—that is the name of 
a girl. She is a Turkish personality who is prob- 
ably all the things you think I am. But, let me tell 
you, you are quite wrong to think of me like that. 
For the past three months I have, in fact, been 
growing roses in my garden.” 
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Poses 

IN THE LECTURE hall of New York’s Hunter Col- 
lege on Park Avenue, an unnerving farce was 
played out before a tense, packed audience. It 
might almost have been, and almost certainly will 
be, a chapter in any new Amis novel called Lucky 
Jim in America. On the platform were Professor 
Ashley Montagu, the handsome, elegant sociolo- 
gist and propagandist for female superiority; Mr. 
Jack Kerouac, the scowling, untidy prophet of the 
Beat Generation; Mr. James Wechsler, the Editor 
of the New York Post and the Jimmy Cagney of 
American journalism; and Mr. Kingsley Amis. 
Outside the doors raged a mob of Kerouac fans. 


Mr. Kerouac wore a lumberman’s checked shirt, 
filthy bagged pants and he clowned and juggled 
with a greasy old pork-pie hat. He was supposed 
to read a short story for ten minutes. Instead he 
took forty-five with frequent stops for a gulp of 
light brown liquid from a glass. The long story 
analysed at enormous length the concept of beat- 
ness in his own life and those of his friends. And 
at the end of this confusing monologue, Mr. Amis 
was called for. He gave a nervous, occasionally 
stilted, reading of an essay which denounced those 
nasty middle-men critics who had invented the 
predigested concept of the angry young man to 
placate a lazy public. 

For the entire time that Mr. Amis spoke, Mr. 
Kerouac paced up and down behind him—off- 
stage and on-stage, in-again, out-again, and back- 
again. Then Mr. Wechsler, the white knight who 
jousted with McCarthy, got on his feet rampaging 
against ‘latrine prose’ and the tedious doctrine of 
‘un-think.’ There was enough race prejudice and 
hydrogen fall-out, he orated, for people to fight 
straightforwardly. So he had no patience with the 
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flight from reaiity which characterised the beat- 
niks. All the while he spoke, Mr. Kerouac still 
paced, gulping at his glass, pawing back and forth, 
off-stage, on-stage, in-again, out-again, and back- 
again. Then came Professor Ashley Montagu— 
paternalistic and patrician, reading some effective 
passages from The Subterraneans which explained 
how these poor beat kids were crying in the wilder- 
ness from lack of love and surfeit of two wars. 

Mr. Kerouac emerged again, wearing his pork- 


‘pie hat over his eyes. He whistled and blew rasp- 


berries into the microphone. Professor Montagu 
was nervously attempting to formulate some com- 
plex thought but Mr. Kerouac interrupted with 
the dirty word ‘abstract.’ Then he whistled again, 
shuffled, and raspberried in front of the mike until 
Mr. Wechsler began to speak. In the middle of this 
Mr. Kerouac again interrupted to announce that 
he knew about God and the beatitudes (equals 
beat) and that a tangerine once fell on his head 
in the mountains of California. This was a miracle. 
At last Mr. Kerouac shambled to the front of 
the stage to accuse Mr. Wechsler of hating his 
country and being ‘destructive.’ A mild tussle 
occurred. The chairman said weakly that ‘the 
discussion should now end in view of . . . and 
the lateness of the hour.’ It was ten past ten. _ 


Mummy Was A Vampire 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Stepmother. (St. Martin’s.) 
—No Concern of Mine. 
(Westminster. 

THe time is 1947. The place 

Gunners—a typical old family 

residence in Surrey. The scene 

Opens in the morning-room 

with a butler resentfully shuf- 

fling the ashtrays and the telephone ringing to 
announce that Master is on his way. But-war alters 
the lives even of characters in upper-class melo- 
drama. The Master is bringing his second wife 
home to the memory of his first wife. Like all stage 
first wives, she was a ravishingly unravishable 
vampire-mummy who used to lie paralysed from 
the waist down on a sofa in this very room, idly 
opening a vein in any visitor who dropped by. Was 
she Rebecca or Madame Récamier? Why is the 

husband so whey-faced and bloody-minded in a 

well-bred sort of way? Why did the sulky pup of a 

son shoot one of his own men in the war, then 

become engaged to the victim’s ever-so-common 
widow? The new wife determines to find out. But 

Warren Chetham Strode, in his play version of 

R. C. Hutchinson’s novel, The Stepmother, never 

believes in the questions or the answers. 

He is trying to be cosy and shocking at the same 
time, to match a bogus reticence with a bogus out- 
spokenness, and neither bears much resemblance 
to reality. Neither the top civil servant explaining 
his impotence to his wife—‘you need more than I 
give. Our private life is . . . well, different from 
other people’s.” Nor the son’s fiancée explaining 
her randiness to his step-mother—‘If you knew 
how good he was in bed—some day we'll go to 
bed and never get up.’ Perhaps if these plummy 
clichés were not embedded in such a parody Top 
People setting—‘Commodore was Daddy’s horse,’ 
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“Why don’t we take a gun out tomorrow?’ and the 
rest—the result would no be so embarrassingly 
giggly. But the snobbery is deliberate and calcu- 
lated. 

I wish I could say that the acting triumphed 
over conventional characterisation, and all that. 
But Ian Hunter plays the husband like a badly 
timed automaton producing tiny, over-controlled 
reactions to, rémarks which have not yet been 
made. Kate Reid, the Canadian actress who plays 
the sec6n@ wife, has been much admired. She 
seemed to me to radiate light without warmth like 
one of those electric log fires. Technique is trapped 
inside physique.and her movements are all self- 
consciously graceless. Must she walk like a 
pregnant woman going up a gang-plank, and 
continually overestimate the appeal of a long, 
pliant, swan neck? Tim Seely as the son, and 
Maggie Smith as his girl friend, were the only 
two players who behaved as if they were people 
instead of pages of script. But even here writing 
and direction (by Henry Kaplan) provided them 
with too few clues to their own motives. 

At the Westminster, all the surface effects are 
brilliantly observed and interpreted. The young 
Bayswater set playing at Mummies and Daddies 
in their peeling basement bed-sitter. The parties 
to which you take a six-and-sixpenny bottle of 
red wine and bring back a bottle of gin and a 
sailor. The hunt for cigarettes at two in the morn- 
ing. The row over who drank the milk, and where’s 
the bath towel, and who invited that ghastly drip 
round? The feud with the lodger next door. The 
charade improvised to convince the visiting rela- 
tive that middle-class standards are still being 
maintained. And all rattled along at a noisy, lively, 
argumentative pace by the director Adrian Brown 
and a passionate posse of bright young players. 
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But the plot of No Concern of Mine looks.as 
if it has been added afterwards like a moustache 
and blacked-out teeth on an advertising poster. 
The author, Jeremy Kingston, has photographed 
a milieu, tape-recorded its sound track, moved in 
some odds and ends of a situation, and then turned 
off the light in the hope that he could dream up an 
ending. His play has no ending because it really 
has no beginning. The talk is funny and truthful. 
The people are provocative and lifelike. Alan 
Dobie is the coffee-bar genius, splenetic and 
rhetorical, who will sell out to a magazine as long 
as its title is sufficiently meaningless. John Fraser 
is the embryo matinée idol who never gets up until 
the afternoon. John Charlesworth is the amoral, 
uncomplicated sailor who drops in to have a free 
drink, grab the spare girl, and watch the amateur 
wrestling on the living-room floor. Wendy  Wil- 
liams and Judith Stott are a couple of those put- 
upon, pawed-about, overgrown nymphets who 
seem so defenceless yet never show any finger 
marks. 

Mr. Kingston’s weakness lies in the fact that he 
has been his own Lord Chamberlain. He has 
censored his play before he wrote it. Everybody 
is just a little too chaste, a little too cautious, a 
little too clean, a little too controlled. They never 
get quite out of hand. I hope Mr. Kingston will 
sit down immediately and write the sequel—after 
the attempted suicide, after the seduction in the 
sleeping-bag, after the new job on- the highbrow 
monthly. His characters are just beginning to con- 
ceive their problems and Mr. Kingston could now 
be the midwife at the birth of real drama. 
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Guilt on the Gingerbread 


By KENNETH 


Nort everyone can claim to have 
driven Frank Lloyd Wright 
through Shepherd’s Bush. It 
happened a long time ago, but 
it is too good a story to forget, 
whatever my best friends might 
tell you. As I swept this Ameri- 
can pioneer of modern archi- 
tecture on to the Uxbridge Road—it was rather 
like taking Capability Brown to a municipal park 
—he expectorated amiably and said: ‘I like your 
tiny automobiles; they give you a feeling of 
motion. Back home we don’t have cars any more: 
we have moving platforms.’ 

These moving platforms—with their ‘ginger- 
bread’ styling—have been getting in the news a lot 
just lately, and not only at the Motor Show. Every 
so often a senator is reported to have said that 
American cars are too powerful, too expensive 
and too large to park. Rumours are reaching us 
that so many American taxi firms are going in 
for fleets of smaller, more manceuvrable models 
that Detroit will be persuaded to cut sizes all 
round. And even wilder rumours say that the 
British manufacturer; with his pitiful imitations 
of the tail-finned, juke-boxed American models, 
is going to crash on to the American market and 
satisfy the needs of the drivers who like more and 
more ‘gingerbread,’ but want less and less car. 

What is really happening to the American car? 
New Yorker cartoons make it clear that anyone 
who talks about costs or miles per gallon in a US 
car salesroom is being almost indecent. And a 
recent issue of America’s House Beautiful maga- 
zine has given the game away completely with 
a feature called ‘Live in Your Car as You Live 
in Your Living Room.’ It seems that in future no 
one will be quite anybody in the States if his car 
lacks down-filled leather pillows (‘to add sensual 
beauty’), whisper-soft cashmere, fur lap robes, 
rear-seat TV or a dictating machine with neck 
harness or lapel mike. 

This is terrifying—not because the consumer is 
getting what he wants, but because high-pressure 
salesmanship is forcing him to want what he is 
given. It is said that low-priced models without 
accessories and automatic transmission are now 
made ‘hard to get’; apparently they are available 
only on special order and after a long wait. 

I should like to know what Walter P. Magulies 
thinks about all this. Mr. Magulies is an industrial 
designer with the theory that high-powered sales- 
manship ought to be built into the design of every 
product. He runs his New York firm, with its 
teams of psychologists, market researchers and 
designers, on the assumption that people can be 
made to buy a washing machine if it is more like 
a washing machine than any others on the market. 
When he was in London the other day I asked him 
how he would set about making a car look more 
car-like, and what, in fact, a car ought to look like. 
He promptly looked at his watch and dashed off 
to Stockholm, but I had already learned a lot 
about his very dubious design theories. 

He believes it is possible to produce a number of 
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good designs for any object—a cigarette packet, 
a coffee tin or a typewriter—but that only the 
design which can also sell the product is the really 
good design. And to find out which is the really 
good design he cannot rely on his own judgment 
—‘any more than the modern surgeon can rely on 
intuition and long, slender fingers.’ Like the sur- 
geon he has to refer to reports made by other 
people. If he designs coffee tins in several colours 
he may prefer the brown one himself. But he has 
to listen to the advice of his market researchers 
and psychologists. And they are likely to tell him 
—as indeed they did recently—that people being 
‘depth-interviewed’ say the coffee in a brown tin is 
too strong, the coffee in a yellow tin is insipid and 
the coffee in a red tin is just right. Then, and only 
then, does he know that the red tin is the best 
design. 

It is easy enough to see the logic in this example. 
But has Mr. Magulies really found that a man is 
more likely to buy a product for use—as opposed 
to things he eats, drinks or smokes—because it is 
more like itself than any others? Before I could 
settle this point with him, he had hurried on to 
describe his recent unusual commission to make 
something look /ess like itself than it really is. He 
was, in fact, the interior designer of the submarine 
Nautilus, and it was his job to make it a place 
which no one would think of as a submerged 
vessel. By using different colours and textures 
(‘man is essentially sensual’) he made sure that 
the sailors could get ‘physical and psychological 
variety’ in their confined quarters. And on the 
assumption that what goes down must pin up he 
consulted a psychologist or two. He found that the 
type of sailor most likely to put up with long 
periods under water was the type whose pin-ups 
would represent a private love affair, and not a 
sort of wolf-whistling exhibitionism. So Mr. 
Magulies gave a lot of attention to the provision 
of concealed pin-up boards. The clients were 
happy, and once again Lippincott and Magulies 
Inc. proved their slogan, ‘Design Pays.’ 

This slogan is accepted more and more in the 
world of consumer goods, where products are 
constantly improving as designers and manufac- 
turers get together and work things out between 
them. Why can’t the designers and manufacturers 
of housing get together in the same way? This 
question becomes increasingly urgent as the 
country—particularly the coast-line—is littered 
with ‘spec’ builders’ trash of all kinds, from 
Georgian maisonettes to Elizabethan bungalows. 
The trouble is, of course, that most builders don't 
want architects. Worse still, they are not obliged 
to employ them. The housing ministry made a dis- 
astrous mistake after the war when it gave the 
‘spec’ builder his freedom without insisting that 
all houses should be architect-designed. 

When I wrote about this problem a few wecks 
ago I reported the good news that the Minister 
of Housing, Henry Brooke, had asked county 
councils to be more careful in their treatment of 
architects. Since then there have been more 
examples of designs being interfered with simply 
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because lay committees did not like the look of 
the elevations. The other day a pleasant house 
designed for a rather expensive estate in Surrey was 
‘esthetically controlled’ out of existence by both 
the borough council and the Housing Minister 
on the grounds that it didn’t fit in with the charac- 
ter of the large, but by no means beautiful, houses 
near by. One argument used was that it would be 
possible to mistake the house (my dear!) for a 
small block of flats. Very soon the Minister will 
be deliberating on-an excellent housing scheme 
prepared for the Vale of Health, Hampstead, by 
a distinguished architect, Erno Goldfinger. The 
Minister felt so strongly about this case that he 
called the application in, which means that he has 
the right to make a decision about it by himself 
when he has considered a report on this week’s 
public inquiry. 

While Mr. Brooke is making up his mind he 
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might like to be reminded that in 1937, when he 
was secretary of a Hampstead preservation society, 
he protested strongly—and without success— 
against the same architect’s scheme for housing in 
the same district. This scheme is, in fact, recog- 
nised as one of Hampstead’s most interesting con- 
tributions to modern architecture. 

It is absurd that ministerial time should be 
wasted on ponderous consideration of the work 
of professional men, when so much unprofessional 
and outrageously bad stuff is being built. What 
can be done about it? Should planning committees 
be abolished for a trial period? That was the sug- 
gestion made last week by Basil Spence, in his 
inaugural address as president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. It is not, I think, a good 
suggestion. What we want is the removal of 
esthetic control by these committees. (Much of 
their other important work should continue.) 


Karajan the Conqueror 


By 


KARAJAN, master of half Europe, 

has conquered London. At the 

Berlin Philharmonic concerts 

= Jast week he drove his glittering 

war machine over the out- 

stretched necks of the multi- 

tude, and they loved it. After 

the Brahms C minor Symphony 

at the second concert such a deep-throated roar 

went up as can rarely have been heard in a concert 

hall. Blackpool was nothing to this. Anyone daring 
to dissent would be thrown to the trombones. 

Through the tumult the heavy brass and per- 
cussion moved up and the conqueror, who smiled 
with his lips while his level gaze took us if dis- 
passionately, celebrated his triumph with a per- 
formance of the Tannhduser Overture so ruth- 
lessly insensitive that, as I stared at those spidery 
arms feeling at the controls and the faceless trom- 
bones, their yelling bells raised to the roof, images 
of Attila and Frankenstein went feverishly through 
my brain. It was superb, irresistible, and terrifying. 
I was glad to get out into the air. 

Yet to say just what was wrong with the per- 
formances is extraordinarily difficult. With 
Karajan, just because there is so much beauty on 
the surface and so little music below it, one is 
forced back on vague statements about ‘lack of 
feeling’ and, still less objectively, descriptions of 
how he seems on the rostrum, the strangely 
machine-like movement of his arms. There are 
details of tempo you can criticise, but that never 
gets you very far. The first movement of the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony was nowhere near allegro ma 
non troppo (this was Nature seen from the Auto- 
bahn), but did Toscanini never take Beethoven too 
fast? Karajan’s fluctuations of tempo in the finale 
of the Brahms were disconcerting, but Furt- 
Wingler’s were more so. Yet Toscanini’s structures 
had a singleness of vision and form beside which 
Karajan’s seem prefabricated; Furtwangler was 
searching for a truth that Karajan’s performances 
do not admit the existence of. ; 

What makes Karajan so formidable is that what 
can be most politely called his limitations as an 
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interpreter are indissolubly linked with an excep- 
tional sensitivity in training an orchestra to per- 
fection. Everything is in place. And it is all, in 
a superficial way, intensely alive, intensely musical. 
You could not ask for more exquisitely spun lines 
of violin melody than in the Scene by the Brook, 
more ravishingly tender string texture than in the 
opening bars of the Brahms slow movement. 
Karajan, though pre-eminently a synthesiser of 
orchestral tone, is no mere flash boy; his skill is 
far subtler than that. In Beethoven, he does not 
crudely flaunt his ego and crack the music into 
submission with a showman’s whip. He plays what 
is written, and plays it beautifully. 

Too beautifully. For, once one has got used to 
the sheer sound (and with the Berlin Philharmonic 
this takes a long time), one suddenly sees how 
essentially undramatic his interpretations are. 
Smoothness of line and tonal blend is the be-all 
and end-all. Even in the ‘Eroica’ he ironed out the 
accents; there was not a true sforzato to be heard. 
Except in his codas, Karajan’s range of dynamics 
is surprisingly narrow. 

But all this is forgotten in the crafty blaze of 
sound which he rarely fails to summon up at the 
end. Here, I think, is where this supreme techno- 
crat gives himself away. It is significant that he, 
normally the most scrupulous of conductors, 
should have added cymbals to the last two chords 
of the Meistersinger Prelude. Save everything up 
till the end, then let them have it: the formula 
works—they’re on their feet before the final bar. 
What matter if it has little to do with music? 

To dignify this bread and circuses technique by 
talking of ‘classical restraint’ and ‘mastery of 
form’ is blind nonsense, and ignores the fact that 
classical form is a matter of organic growth, unity 
of opposites, resolution of tension; that a sym- 
phony is a drama, and truth is arrived at by argu- 
ment. Karajan, the Supermac of the musical 
Establishment, does not like argument, and sees to 
it that awkward facts (explosive sforzati, unpre- 
dicted modulations, extreme disparity of dyna- 
mics) are sifely smoothed over. There is little 
inner tension about a Karajan performance. Take 
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In this works one man in three 
drives to the job 





Trevor Evans, Daily Express Industrial Correspondent, went to 


Wales and found an inspiration—and a challenge. Picture by Ivor Sharp 


WISH every industrialist in Britain 
had come with me to the steelworks 
by the Dee. What I saw was an 
inspiration. And a challenge. 

There is no reason to suppose: that 
this place, about five miles outside the 
boundaries of historic Chester, is out of 
step with the rest of the 
industry. 

Mr. Richard 
Summers, the chairman 
of the company, was 
driving me through his 
works when I com- 
mented how odd it was 
to see a car park around 
the corner of almost 
every building. Finding 
more space for motor- 
cars was going to be a 
problem, he said. 

Whose cars? 


10,000 acres 


HE looked at me in 
some surprise. Why, 
he said, the people 
who work here. Then 
he explained that so big 
is this site — it stretches 
over 10,000 acres, 
though so far buildings, 
offices, mills, furnaces 
and coke ovens occupy 
only about one-quarter of the Summers’ 
land -that every vehicle bears a special 
label to speed its coming and going 
through the patrolled gates. 

There are 10,000 working here. Nearly 
one-third come to work in motor-cars or 
motor-cycles, I thought Mr. Summers was 
talking loosely, in general terms. He wasn’t. 
Nearly 3,200 labels have been issued. 
New applications are coming in daily. 

First hands at the furnaces frequently 
take home more than £30 a week. The odd 
one has been known to take home £40 at 


a peak period, and the average for all is 
£15 a week. 

Expansion 
Mr. SUMMERS explained to me how the 
present production of 1,000,000 tons 
of steel, mainly in sheets for motor-cars, 
drums and such household goods as 


10,000 men work at John Summers. So many come to work by car and motor-cycle that they have 
special labels to help the works traffic control. Over 3,000 labels have been issued. 


refrigerators and washing machines, would 
be up to nearly 2,000,000 tons a year in 
about three years’ time. “ We go ahead, 
whatever happens,” he said. 

I saw ample evidence of expansion for 
the future, even to reclaiming land from 
the tidal water by battering down the 
refuse from the plant, thus adding a bit 
more to Wales. 


Peace 


OnE of the most impressive men I met 
at Shotton was Mr. Walter Jones, 


leading member of the steelmen’s union, 
and vice-chairman of the joint advisory 
committee at the works. A thoughtful, 
deliberate kind of man with more than 40 
years’ service at the plant. “ We couldn’t 
have better people to work for,” he says. 

Management and workers have known 
each other long enough. 
This is largely a family 
affair. 

It was old John 
Summers who inspired 
all this. He used to 
make clog irons in 
Stalybridge, Cheshire, 
more than 100 years 
ago. 

He decided to make 
his own nails, so he 
made rough _ steel 
sheets. His son, Henry 
Hall Summers, bought 
this bleak land on the 
banks of the Dee in 
the nineties of last 
century. And Henry’s 
son, Richard, is now 
the head of the 
concern, 

There are all sorts 
of joint organisations 
on all aspects, from 
production and wages, 
to safety and sports. 

This plant, like most others in steel, has 
a remarkable record of internal peace. 
There was dispute in 1911 — between two 
unions. But of official strikes against the 
management, none at all. 

What can be wrong with an industry 
commanding the energy and loyalty of a 
lifetime’s service from men of pride and 
skill? 
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away the vote-catching codas and the most 
striking thing is the lack of incident. Until the end, 
the Scherzo of the ‘Eroica’ was simply dut!: 
nothing happened—the music did not grow, did 
not even live. For all the trace there was of the 
high spirits, the excited suspense, the energy 
which, on any reckoning, Beethoven poured into 
this revolutionary movement, the composer might 
as well have torn up the whole score and not 
merely the title page. 

And this is only one example. Whatever formal 
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adjustments may be taking place on the surface, 
the underlying mood remains the same. Tann- 
hauser’s song to Venus (an exalted, springing 
melody, bt played last week with impersonal bril- 
liance), Falsiaif’s delight in the Brook from which 
such rich liquor flows—it makes no difference; 
the music purrs superbly and indifferently on. 
Beauty without form, sound without meaning, 
power without responsibility—it is the deadly logic 
of hi-fi. Machines, we are told, will one day com- 
pose symphonies; now they merely perform them. 


No Spurs in Bed 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. 
(Carlton.) What Lola 
Wants. (Warner.) — I Only 
Arsked. (Plaza.) 


j : Every nation has its favourite 
of) dp national image and feels a pur- 
t ring satisfaction when anyone 
else happens to agree with it.In 
half a dozen films Kenneth More has tried hard to 
bring it alive but has never found quite the right 
occasion, the right treatment, or (it began to look 
like) exactly the right talent to manage it. In an 
effort at serious biography, like the Bader film, he 
was too lightweight, too much the schoolboy; in 
near-farcical comedy like Next to No Time a few 
weeks ago he lacked the right lightness, and 
galumped a bit. There remained middling roles 
between the two, in which he established himself 
as a sort of generalised national image of English- 
ness (not Britishness: a far more slithery and un- 
predictable kettle of fish), the medium, middling, 
middlebrow Englishman but somehow never the 
essential Englishman, whose bowler smacked of 
the acting cupboard and whose dialogue came 
fresh from Greyfriars. The Sheriff of Fractured 
Jaw (director: Raoul Walsh, ‘U’ certificate) gives 
him at last a light-hearted chance to excel in this 
single and so often unrewarding role of hig It 
requires no remarkable comic gifts, for script and 
subject look after the laughter: Mr. More is just 
an amiable and entirely suitable peg on which to 
hang the flattering joke that the Englishman comes 
out on top whatever the circumstances. National- 
istic hearts should glow at the sight of him routing 
Redskins with his umbrella, striking terror into 
the hearts of practised gunmen with a flick of his 
wrist, bringing peace and prosperity to the feud- 
torn Fractured Jaw in no time, putting the under- 
taker out of business, and, best of all, making off 
with the elusive heart of Jayne Mansfield as the 
saloon-girl Kate. 

My favourite film territory is guyed with charm 
and some liveliness, though with a good deal of 
unnecessary stuffing towards the end. Among the 
best moments I shall treasure the green sheriff's 
polite call on a pioneer family in the wilderness, 
where, as Paw shovels food into his mouth with 
the speed, regularity and noise of a middle-sized 
concrete-mixer, Baby sits in his high chair, 
casually firing off his little gun. Maw finally 
explodes with wrath and shoves Baby down into 
a basket of puppies. “You bite one of them pups,’ 
she warns, ‘and Ill tan the hide off you.’ Some of 


the jokes may be elderly, but some humour keeps 
well, like Christmas pudding: my favourite 
Western chestnut, for instance, the hotel notice 
saying: ‘Nospurs in bed.’ 

What Lola Wants (directors: George Abbott 
and Stanley Donen; ‘U’ certificate) is rather 
specialised comedy, involving baseball, the Faust 
legend, and a marvellous dancing witch, 172 years 
old, and only given a pleasingly incorruptible 
shape when the Devil feels it may be useful, called 
Gwen Verdon. It is the film version of the musical 
Damn Yankees, the tale of a middle-aged baseball 
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fan who sells his soul to a travelling-salesman 
Devil for the chance to turn into a young and bril- 
liant player and save his team. The witch is part of 
the bait to lure him away from a middle-aged wife 
and, as happens in such stories, she falls in love 
with her victim: but love—earthbound, middle- 
aged love—defeats witchery in the end and leaves 
the Devil with a pretty poor bargain, biting his 
nails. The point of the film is the devil and the 
dancing. Ray Walston’s devil is the smoothest 
essay in dapperness and salesmanship I ever saw; 
Miss Verdon’s dancing, like her curious and suit- 
ably inhuman beauty, is pretty well indescribable. 
She combines the leggy, poised and ageless air of 
some exotic and faintly ridiculous bird with a gift 
for tough and accurate clowning and the apparent 
physical ease of a child acrobat: in short, she is 
a find, and I hope we see much of her. J Only 
Arsked (director: Montgomery Tully; ‘U’ certifi- 
cate): the nationalistic opposite of Fractured Jaw, 
showing the Englishman abroad looking (more or 
less continuously) foolish, in the shape of five 
grotesque privates, all either giants or dwarfs or 
otherwise off-human, sent to an oil-grubbing 
British protectorate in the Middle East to protect 
the ruler against his brother's 2,000 guerrillas. The 
‘Army Game’ boys, if you like them, headed by 
Bernard Bresslaw (whose half-witted air I find, 
on the whole, rather creepy than entertaining), 
carry on with what looks like a strictly family joke, 
not for non-military outsiders like me. 


P 


To the Hairdressers 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ANYONE can set up as a hair- 
dresser, barber, beauty specialist 
or manicurist. Mrs. Brown is at 
liberty to rent premises in the 
High Street, Borchester, call 
herself ‘Maxine,’ fill her window 
with a few inflated photographs 
of the latest hair fashions from 
Rome or Paris and—so long as she does not in- 
fringe the local bye-laws concerning the minimum 
standards of hygiene—she and anyone she cares 
to employ, may shampoo, set, tint, cut, and per- 
manently wave the hair of anyone prepared to 
trust her. 

Now, a bad shampoo and set is merely time- 
wasting, annoying and expensive, and a bad cut 
will grow out in a week or two; but heat and 
chemicals used by inexpert hands can be danger- 
ous. An action for damages (of which there were 
no fewer than 6,000 in three years, just after the 
war) is the public’s only redress against untrained, 
unscrupulous and incompetent hairdressers. 

There are, of course, many first-class hair- 
dressers in Britain, with high standards and 
trained assistants; but what most of us want to 
know is how we customers (the trade prefers to 
call us ‘clients’) entering a strange ‘salon’ for the 
first time can tell what sort of treatment awaits 
us? For lush décor, soft lights and trim girls in 
pastel overalls, no doubt overseen by some 
‘Monsieur’ from Clapham, cannot guarantee that 
our hair will receive professional care. In any case, 
there are no professional standards; because there 


is no system of registration with admission 
through a recognised training course and exam- 
ination. The leading spokesman of the Craft 
(as the trade journals are fond of calling it), Mr. 
Harold Sémmens, Master of the Incorporated 
Guild of,Hairdressers, Wigmakers and Perfumers, 
strongly opposed registration recently on the 
grounds that ‘the Craft would be controlled, not 
by hairdressers, but by persons outside the Trade 
appointed b¥ the Government.’ 

The Hairdressers’ Registration Council is, how- 
ever, endeavouring to obtain a statute to compel 
all hairdressers to register with them; their last 
attempt to manceuvre a Bill through failed by a 
narrow margin in 1949. And since 1951 they have 
refused to register any hairdresser who has not 
passed a qualifying examination—either their own 
or one of an acceptable standard, such as that of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

With registration the Council would have 
power to revoke the licence of a hairdresser who 
fails to conform to minimum standards; but. the 
greatest advantage will be that registration will 
make it possible to exercise strict control over 
training, apprenticeships and qualifying examina- 
tions of. all new entrants to the profession; and 
this will put an end to the present practice of 
using unskilled and untrained girls and boys as 
cheap labour, with all its attendant dangers to the 
public. 

In the present unorganised state of hairdressing, 
the highest standards are probably to be found 
in the big stores, and a visitor to London would 
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How British is British television? The question is often raised; the facts FOREIGN MATERIAL 14% 





seldom produced. We at ABC, as the IT A’s weekend programme company nooooooooo 
for the North and Midlands, are responsible for two days’ programmes in J IIIS Sa aeae 
every week. In these days the proportion of British material is maintained © SS BRE 
at 86% and over 124 hours of our programme output in any current weekend > * 7 SRP BBS 


consists of British /ive television. SSSR ERES 
Behind this great output of British material is ABC’s constant search for new 8° 27SRB ER Bes 
home-grown ideas and talent of all kind. The Sunday Break, our serious © SS BSERR SG 
programme for teenagers, represents a British first — for there is no other S* 2 SERRRRS 












programme of its kind anywhere else in the world. Drama has always been of &  S@EREERES 

key importance to ABC. Our current schedule for Armchair Theatre is virtually Pe SRREBE BRE 

one hundred per cent British - in writing, in acting, in production. W2 are HOME GROWN 86% 

engaged in a constant search for new writers and in our contract artists - Only a small proportion of the material 
Mary Peach, Neil McCallum, Patricia Heneghan - we are developing a fine new transmitted by ABC is of foreign origin. 


generation of British television performers. 


At our Manchester studios can be seen another facet of our fostering of 
British talents. The technicians and production staff there have been trained 
by ABC over the past three years. 











In the important field of Children's television we are now concentrating on 
finding a British pattern of programmes which will be action - stimulating 
as well as attention-holding. 


Here, as in other spheres of activity, our constant aim is to arrive at home grown 
programmes capable of comparison with programmes anywhere in the world. 
British television of international reputation: this is the target. 





































BRITISH TELEVISION “ e 

GOES ROUND THE WORLD > 4 = ze BRITAIN 

British standards of television production LEADS THE WORLD 

and the British way of life are spread ~ : . Our.informational programme 
internationally by our sale of telerecorded for teenagers, The Sunday Break, 
Armchair Theatré productions to stations in _/ 0 j ‘ is the only programme of its kind 
North America and other parts of the world, in the world. 





TELEVISION FOR BRITISH CHILDREN a 
The appointment of Miss Mary Field, a leading 
authority on children’s film information and enter- 
tainment, to develop a new pattern of children's 
programmes for ABC Television and Associated 
TeleVision, is the prelude to full scale 
development of original television 

programmes for British children. 


A Member of the Associated British Picture Corporation 1 Hanover Square London W1 
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always be safe in booking an appointment with 
Harrods, Selfridges, D. H. Evans or any other 
department store with a reputation to maintain. 

D. H. Evans, for instance, whose prices are 
moderate (9s. for a shampoo and set) employ only 
experienced staff who have a responsible attitude 
towards customers—for example, they will not 
let a customer indulge in damaging tints or rinses 
if there is a risk that her hair will not standsup 
to certain chemical treatments; nor Will they per- 
mit too frequent permanent waving, which in 
some cases can be just as harmful. They are also 
ready to advise on styles for a particular type of 
hair, and not merely to apply the current fashions 
indiscriminately. 

Hairdressers are compelled by law to display 
their price lists prominently. This is not always 
done, and in some allegedly ‘exclusive’ establish- 
ments you may find the bill is more than expected 
due to extras such as an olive oil or egg shampoo, 
which have not been asked for. Or, having re- 
quested a trim, you may find you have been 
‘styled’ or ‘razor-cut’ at three times the price— 
or that ‘Monsieur “X” himself looked after 
Madam,’ instead of one of the assistants. In such 
establishments a few judicious questions before- 
hand may save several shillings. 

Another distasteful practice of somesplush 
salons is the assembly-line system. By the time 
the customer has had her hair cut by one assistant, 
washed by another, rolled up by a third and 
finally combed out by the person who has officially 
been supervising the whole process, she feels less 
like the cool beauty in the advertisements and 
more like one of Henry Ford’s Model Ts just off 
the conveyor. But the only answer is to avoid 
such places in future. 

Some unhappy trade habits are undoubtedly due 
to the fact that they have adherents among the 
customers. But there are more serious hazards; 
and they are not so easily revealed. Until registra- 
tion is compulsory they will continue to be dis- 
coverable only by trial and error. That is why 
most conscientious hairdressers will"welcome a 
Hairdressers’ Registration Act; it will raise their 
status as professionals, protect the public and 
discourage irresponsible competitors. 
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Some confusion is bound to arise when the 
individual brand name of a commodity comes 
into colloquial use to describe the commodity 
in general. I have just had an instance of this, 
following my reference to the fact that certain 
refrigerator parts could be obtained from Messrs. 
Phillips in the Farringdon Road. 

A Cambridge reader wrote to Messrs. Phillips 
requesting a tray for what he described as an 
‘Astral Frigidaire’; and the firm sent on his request 
not to the Astral company, but to the makers of 
Frigidaire—who, naturally, sent it back to Cam- 
bridge. This is a common source of confusion— 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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arising, presumably, from the fact that the col- 
loquial abbreviation ‘fridge’ can as easily be 
elongated into Frigidaire as into refrigerator. 

It might be thought that this confusion would 
benefit the company concerned, but this is not 
always so. A trade name which takes on a wider 
connatation, like ‘Thermos’ or ‘Cellophane,’ may 
secure higher sales, in that the casual customer 
may ask for a Thermos when in fact he merely 
wants"a vacuum flask. But it also means. that if 
dissatisfied customers hurl away vacuum flasks 
made by other firms into the garbage can, it is 
Thermos who get the blame. 


The Drug Habit 


By MILES HOWARD 


EVERAL times in the last few years colleagues 

have told me of patients under their care 
who began to deteriorate in character for no 
apparent reason: for instance, a youngish woman 
in a state of depression becomes unreliable and 
evasive, tells lies and, in short, undergoes a per- 
sonality change that the depression in itself does 
not account for. She is admitted to hospital for 
investigation and one day, while she is out of 
her room, the drawer of the bedside table is found 
to contain four empty tubes ‘of a proprietary 
tablet which can be bought over the counter 
and without a prescription. The legend says that 
the tablet is not habit-forming, but the formula 
for it—also printed on the tube—shows that one 
item is the drug carbromal. 

The word ‘addiction’ usually calls to mind the 
victim of morphine or heroin, but there are other 
kinds of addiction, less dramatic but much more 
common, that may escape notice. Two doctors 
from Bristol made this point recently in the BMJ: 
they gave case records of seven women who were 
ill with an addiction to drugs obtainable at any 
chemist’s shop. In each case there was an over- 
powering need to go on taking the drug. Five 
of them resorted to stealing and lying in order 
to get it. In every patient the amount consumed 
tended to creep up, and in time the patient became 
quite dependent on the drug. The authors com- 
ment that many people seem to start on these 
substances as a kind of experiment and then 
proceed to take what is required to keep their 
symptoms—tension, depression and the like—at 
bay without regard to the warning about exceed- 
ing the recommended dose. So it is that patients 
who have some medical or nursing knowledge, 
and hence an unwarranted confidence in their 
capacity to control self-medication, are especially 
liable to become addicts. 

Dependence on ‘remedies’ containing a habit- 
forming drug that are sold without restriction 
is truly an illness; and, with the regulations as 
they are now, an illness which is very difficult 
to treat. Now and again the illness is self-limiting : 
a drug ‘jag’ may leave behind it such a hangover 
that the patient stops it. But more often she (or 
he) tries to drown the ill-effects by taking more 
still. There is a strong case for placing all drugs 
with a sedative or euphoriant (or dexedrine-like) 
action in Schedule Four of the Poisons Rules, so 
that they need a doctor’s prescription. 


This is, to my mind, an essential first step 
in tackling the problem of addiction. A few de- 
termined addicts will still contrive to get hold of 
the drug somehow, but a great many people can 
be prevented from trying out—'‘just to see how 
it“works’—a bottle of ‘nerve tablets’ and thus 
stepping on to the slippery slope of drug- 
dependence. 


* a * 


When called to a patient, find out from his 
messenger as much about him as you gan before 
you arrive. Then, if his pulse and urine tell 
you nothing, you can still surprise’ him with 
your knowledge of his condition. . ... When 
feeling the patient’s pulse, allow for the fact 
that he may be disturbed by. your arrival and 
by the thought of the fee you are going to 
charge him. 

These very practical bits of advice come from 
a set of maxims for medieval physicians, sum- 
marised by E. S. Turner in his diverting and in- 
structive book Call the Doctor.* The second 
maxim quoted points to a proper awareness of the 
common causes of rapid heart-beat. Another is 
‘Do not look lecherously on the patient’s wife 

. Such conduct distracts the physician’s mind 
from his work, and may disturb the patient, and 
fil. him with suspicions and worries which will 
negative any good that may be wrought by the 
medicine.’ 

The sub-title of this book is ‘A social history of 
medical men.’ As the author says, today there 
are thousands of doctors who are never seen 
at a patient’s bedside, who are civil servants or 
laboratory workers; his particular concern is with 
the bedside man and the family doctor. He re- 
cords some of the many wrangles in the long 
story of progress from humbug and superstition 
towards a more rational view of health and ill- 
ness. It is instructive to read of the violence 
and vituperation directed at those who sought 
to introduce new methods and new ideas that 
were unacceptable to the Establishment of the 
day; then, as now, the arguments advanced 
against change more often have their origin in 
fear than in a dispassionate weighing of the 
evidence. 

* a a 

I was glad to see in the current issue of Which? 
an appraisal of slimming cures. The conclusion 
is that the only safe and effective way to reduce 


a? 





* Michael Joseph: 21s. 
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DONALD CAMPBELL TELLS HIS OWN STORY 


“THE SENSATION IS ONE OF SKATING-SILENTLY-AT TERRIFIC SPEED’ 


§ How I broke through the 
, ‘water barrier’ -and lived 


Donald Campbell stands along- 
side his record-breaking boat 
Bluebird on Coniston Water. 





VERYONE knows about the ‘sound barrier’. 

That barrier of shock waves which jet air- 
craft hit at a little over 750 m.p.h., and which 
causes the familiar ‘bang’ in the sky. Not so 
much is heard about the ‘water barrier’. And 
far less is known about it. What is this ‘water 
barrier’? 

HIGH-SPEED PITCHING 


The water barrier is caused by factors quite 
different from those which cause the sound 
barrier. Mysterious factors that are still not 
entirely understood. But what happens is this. 

Somewhere between 180-240 m.p.h. — the 
critical speed varies between different boats and 
might even be higher — violent and rapid pitching 
sets in. The boat is vibrated up and down many 
times a second. This puts a tremendous strain on 
its structure — and also subjects its pilot to severe 
gravitational loading. Which means that - every 
time the boat vibrates —his body’s weight may 
momentarily increase to seven times normal. 

This is a moment of great danger. The tragic 
death of John Cobb was caused by the water 
barrier. Travelling at a speed of 206 m.p.h., his 
boat Crusader was vibrating 18 inches up and 
down 7 times a second. It blew to pieces. 


200 M.P.H. IN 15 SECONDS 


Bluebird was designed from the start to be strong 
enough to break through the barrier. 20 thousand 


by DONALD GAMPBELL 





man-hours of research work were put in before 
we even started to build her. A scale model with 
a rocket motor was exhaustively tested. The 
result ? Bluebird is one of the strongest craft - 
boat or aircraft-ever built, taking into con- 
sideration her size and her weight. We estimate 
that she is capable of withstanding twice the stress 
to which she is subjected in record-breaking runs. 

Another point about Bluebird. Her accelera- 
tion. Apart from one or perhaps two aircraft, 
Bluebird accelerates faster than any other craft 
ever built. At 95% of full power, she will reach 
200 m.p.h. in 15 seconds ! 


FINGER LIGHT 


How did it feel to hurtle across Coniston Water 
at record-breaking speed in Bluebird ? 

The sensation is always one of skating - 
silently — at terrific speed. That’s on calm water. 
If the water is disturbed, it’s like riding in a 
springless car with solid tyres over cobblestones. 

There was plenty to do and think about. Take 
steering. Bluebird at speed is the most delicate 
thing a man could hope to handle, and like 
lightning in her response to the controls. The 
touch of a finger will alter her course. Then there 





Who smashed the World Water Speed Record 
for the fifth time on Monday at 248.62 m.p.h. 


are instruments to watch - and watch closely, 
because safety depends on them. Air speed 
indicator, water speed indicator, rev. counter, jet 
pipe temperature, stress meter, fuel pressure 
gauge. Radio contact to be kept. All this to be 
done with incredible rapidity. Because, remember, 
it takes only 50 seconds from the start of a fast run 
to the moment I’m ready to step on shore again. 


A NEW RECORD 


Naturally I’m proud and happy to have managed 
to break the world water speed record for the 
fifth time. I meant to top 245 m.p.h. this time 
and I’ve done it. And I’m more than grateful to 
everyone who helped to make this possible. To 
Leo Villa, my chief engineer. To all the others 
who worked with me. And to The British 
Petroleum Company, who supplied the fuel 
and the lubricants for Bluebird’s successful 
run. 

Future plans? Bluebird can go even faster. 
With the experience we now have Leo and I are 
sure of it. In 1960 I’m planning to do 300 m.p.h. 
in her. Not only that. In the same year I want to 
have a crack at the land speed record. And raise 
that to 400 m.p.h. So here’s to 1960! 


The British Petroleum Company, who supplied all the fuels and lubricants used 


in Bluebird, congratulates Donald Campbell on his record-breaking achievement. 
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weight is to cut down the amount of carbo- 
hydrate eaten and take saccharin, or a deriva- 
tive like Saxin, instead of sugar. When carbo- 
hydrates are restricted, it should not be difficult 
to control the intake of fat and protein, and in 
any case most people won't be disposed to over- 
eat the foodstuffs that contain them. Various ad- 
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vertised ‘cures,’ such as baths with ‘slimming 
salts,’ belong to the realm of magic rather than 
science. Of course, one is still left with the ques- 
tion—what is the origin of carbohydrate hunger? 
In some people at least the internal need that 
shows itself in this way will have to be dealt 
with before weight begins to fall. 


vi Their Man in Habarovsk °) 


CoMRADE COLONEL-GENERAL, 

As instructed by your MVD/ ANGLIT/475/T 
of 1/10/58 I have carried out an analysis of the 
latest novel by the British writer G. Greene with 
particular reference to the points raised by you 
in the above-quoted document. I have the honour 
to submit my conclusions herewith. Your Depart- 
mient’s: dossier on Greene will be returned to 
Moscow by safe’ hand in accordance with stand- 
ing orders. 

At first sight Our Man in Havana appears to 
be a mere fantasy. Although the author (as might 
be expected from his record as an adventurist) 
clearly has some acquaintance with the routine 
workings of clandestine intelligence, the picture 
he draws of the British Secret Service in the 
Caribbean area is an obvious caricaturé—an 
extravaganza from which, despite its trappings of 
authenticity, there is nothing of importance t be 
learnt. I have to confess that this was the initial 
and somewhat naive reaction of myself and my 
subordinates during our preliminary study of the 
work. 

Gradually, however, we began to ask ourselves 
whether the significance of what Greene himself 
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calls a ‘fairy-story’ might lie not in the small clues 
for which we had hitherto searched. but in the 
general impression which the book aims to pro- 
duce. Regarded in this light, Our Man in Havana 
is revealed as a bold and typically British attempt 
at camouflage or deception. Its ostensible pur- 
pose is to amuse; its real aim, in our opinion, is 
to present a seemingly authoritative picture of 
the British Secret Service as a set of incompetent 
bunglers. 
* + + 

Greene has been at great pains to slander his 
country’s Secret Service (the fact that he is, as 
far as I am aware, the first notable British writer 
since Lord Compton-Mackenzie to be allowed to 
do so in a work of fiction is not without its sig- 
nificance). But every now and then the buffoon’s 
mask slips, and we are inadvertently allowed a 
glimpse of the typical British agent at work—re- 
sourceful, highly trained; a dedicated automaton. 

Take, for instance, Mrs. Beatrice Severn, who 
is sent from London to Havana to act as secre- 
tary to the central character, James Wormold. 
She is portrayed as indiscreet, feckless and 
gullible; she cannot speak Spanish. She arrives 
in Havana by air with a radio-operator who is 
indisposed by air-sickness. After obtaining accom- 
modation in an hotel she goes to a night-club with 
the Dutch pilots of her air-liner. ‘The crew were 
making a night of it, so I joined up with them. 
I don’t know anybody here,’ she tells Wormold, 
whom she meets for the first time at the night- 
club. 

Yet next morning, after buying a safe ‘which 
required a lorry and six men to transport it,’ she 
delivers at Wormold’s office ‘the largest suitcase 
he had ever seen.’ It contains a powerful radio- 
transmitter and photographic equipment. Mrs. 
Severn explains that it has been brought to 
Havana by another British agent, a Creole drug- 
smuggler from Jamaica. The Cuban customs 
were bribed; ‘we had to pay rather heavily.’ To 
describe as terrifying the efficiency with which 
this woman, within a few hours of landing on 
Cuban soil, carries out unaided this delicate and 
essential transaction may be going too far. What 
is, in truth, alarming is that Greene takes her 
resource so much for granted that he sees no 
reason to conceal or lampoon it. 

Another instance of the same sort of thing 
occurs when Wormold visits the town of Santiago. 
Wormold is represented as an almost accidental 
and wholly inexperienced recruit to the British 
Secret Service. To show his simple and unworldly 
character, Greene makes him, immediately on 
arrival, send to a friend in Havana a picture- 
postcard of his hotel with a cross marking the 
window of his bedroom. But when he reached 
Santiago a curfew was in force and ‘the night 
was hot and humid.’ How did he know, and why 
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did he find it necessary to establish, which of the 
windows shown on the picture-postcard was the 
window of his room? Routine procedure of this 
meticulous kind can only be the product of in- 
tensive training and severe discipline. Once again 
the writer’s negligence has defeated his purpose 
by allowing us to see, behind the comic 
mustaches, the foppish monocles and the Gogol- 
esque greasepaint, the strong bone-structure of a 
fanfiliar and detested face. 

The various minor inconsistencies to which you 
drew my attention seem to me of little more than 
academic interest. On p. 29 Wormold thinks that 
Dr. Hasselbacher was born in Berlin and alleges 
that he has been in Havana for thirty years; the 
fact that he was mistaken on both points—for 
we later learn that Hasselbacher was born near 
Leipzig and did not leave Germany until 1934 
—does not seem to me conclusive evidence of 
the author’s intention to trick or confuse the 
reader. I agree that it is improbable that a man 
of forty-five would be (p. 196) the oldest Euro- 
pean trader in Havana; but we are after all 
dealing with a work of fiction in which some 
element of improbability is almost endemic: cf. 
the reference (p. 173) to June manceuvres by the 
Imperial German Army in 1913. 

The matter of the dog, however, presents 
problems which I find perplexing. This animal, 
you will recall, is the pet of the head-waiter at 
one of the principal hotels in Havana. It appears 
among the guests at a public luncheon begging 
for scraps and in such a state of inanition that, 
when Wormold spills his poisoned whisky, the 
dog laps it up ‘for want of any better provender’ 
and in consequence dies. 

It is, as you suggest, scarcely credible that the 
pet of a senior employee in the kitchens of a 
capitalist hotel should be undernourished. Never- 
theless, some dogs are greedier than others, and 
I have accordingly caused tests to be carried out 
at the Blagoveschensk Veterinary Institute with 
a view to ascertaining whether dogs can be in- 
duced voluntarily to consume alcohol. The results 
in every case were negative, the animals evincing 
either indifference to or repugnance for the spirits 
with which they were tempted. 


* az * 


Even more baffling, however, is the passage 
describing a game of draughts between Wormold 
and Captain Segura, the Chief of Police, in which 
the latter says: 

“Look! I make a king.’ 

Wormold’s reply (‘And I huff you three times’) 
is made, and taken, seriously; but by the rules 
of.draughts as played in Russia and other parts 
of Europe his words appear to have no meaning. 
My own feeling is that the game may be played 
differently in Cuba, and that in order to clear 
up this mystery (which, although it appears 
minor, may well have a capital importance) an 
investigation of the local customs should be 
carried out on the spot. Loth though I am to 
abandon my post—especially during the winter 
months when, as you have often reminded us, 
optimum conditions for study and research pre- 
vail—I shall be glad, if you accept my recom- 
mendation, to volunteer for a confidential mission 
to Havana. 

With comradely greetings, 
O. Strikski. 
Professor of Para-Military Exegesis. 
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THIS MONTH’S NEW ISSUES OF 


12’ LONG PLAYING 


HIGH-FIDELITY 


RECORDS 


Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Op. 74—‘Pathétique’ 
The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch 
ACL 20 


Rachmaninov Piano Concerto No. 3 in D minor, Op. 30 
Moura Lympany with The New Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Anthony Collins 
ACL 21 


Wagner Tannhauser—Overture and Venusberg music ; 
The Flying Dutchman— Overture ; Die Walkiire— Ride of the Valkyries 
The Vienna Pamiesuente Orchestra conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch 
ACL 22 
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It’s different, delightfully different this 
exciting drink from Italy. 











Mellow and refreshing, smooth and 
golden CINZANO BIANCO is a unique white 
vermouth—product of a House estab- 
lished in 1757 that has made quality its 
first consideration for more than two 
centuries. 











CINZANO BIANCO is pleasantly sweet with 
its sweetness tempered by a most delight- 
ful aromatic tang. CINZANO BIANCO is at its 
best drunk alone and well chilled, but it is 
also delicious as a long drink with ice and 
soda or as the distinctive partner in many 
intriguing cocktails. 















Enjoy a new pleasure.... 
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THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—If Mr. Royston Pike considers a ‘concern for 
social misfits’ regrettably sentimental, he is entitled 
to do so. Many of us will feel glad that we are 
living in a society which for some centuries has taken 
such concern to be part of the business of being 
civilised. 

What I would question is. whether there are any 
real grounds for thinking of homosexuals’as social 
misfits at all, other than the fact that our own vin- 
dictive and discredited law frequently makes them 
so? Though a fairly small. minority (and the 
Wolfenden Committee, without committing itself, 
clearly regarded the type of estimate quoted by Mr. 
Wollheim as being very plausible), they are in no 
way physically or mentally disabled. Many boys pass 
through a homosexual phase in adolescence which, 
as the Wolfenden Committee emphasised, ought not 
to be taken too seriously (Report, paras. 22 and 72). 
The smaller number of men who are homosexual 
throughout their lives have yet to be proved more 
criminally minded as a class than their fellows. 
Some, as Mr. Wollheim pointed out, are highly 
talented; many at every social level are responsible 
as citizens and trustworthy and pleasant as indi- 
viduals. Nine out of ten would never be supposed from 
their appearance or dress or general moral attitudes 
to be anything other than ‘normal.’ Their ‘difference’ 
is one which affects only their private ‘lives, and 
would never have became a social problem if an 
unjust law had not made it so. 

The truth, surely, is’ that homosexuals are not 
dangerous to heterosexuals (who, as Freud pointed 
out, are as little likely to be turned into homo- 
sexuals as homosexuals are into heterosexuals), and 
their particular disability is not of a kind to impede 
a fully useful and productive life. -The social 
‘problem’ is contributed solely by the law itself; 
which has row been resoundingly discredited by a 
Government inquiry and ought, clearly, to be 
repealed without further delay.—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. DYSON 
Vice-Chairman 

The Homosexual Law Reform Society, 

32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W1 
* 

$Sir,—May I try to enlighten Mr. Royston Pike? 
There are three available sets of statistics for the 
incidence of homosexuality. In America, according 
to Dr. Kinsey, 4 per cent. of the adult male popu- 
lation are exclusively homosexual and 37 per cent. 
have had some form of homosexual experience. In 
Sweden it has been estimated that 1 per cent. are 
exclusively homosexual and 4 per cent, have both 
homosexual and heterosexual tendencies. It has been 
objected that the Kinsey figures are too high 
and the Swedish figures too low, but the only com- 
parable investigation in this country (quoted in the 
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Wolfenden Report) attributes homosexual trends to 
5 per cent. and some homosexual experience to 30 
per cent. Taking the adult male population of 
Britain as 18,000,000, this would give a total of 
900,000 and 5,400,000 respectively. Dr. Denis Parr 
has told the Royal Society of Medicine that there 
is ‘an almost astronomical disparity’—perhaps a 
ratio of 2,500 to one—‘between the numbers of 
illicit sexual acts that occur and those that are de- 
tected and prosecuted by the guardians of the law.’ 
In fact, only about one hundred men are prosecuted 
each year for acts with consenting adults in private. 
I am assuming, of course, that Mr. Royston Pike’s 
inquiry was prompted by an honest desire to learn 
the truth, though his contention that the problem 
has been ‘slimed over’ by sentimentality does not lend 

much support to this hypothesis.—Yours faithfully, 
PETER WILDEBLOOD 


30 St. Paul's Road, Canonbury, NI 


ANGER IN A SMALL TOWN 


Sir,—Mr. Wyndham Thomas’s petulant exposition of 
the urban outlook on planning constitutes heckling 
rather than debate and could well be ignored but for 
the personal charges he makes against me. 

He calls my article ‘a mine of misinformation.’ 
Most people would bring such an accusation only 
if it were possible to cite instances, or even one in- 
stance, in which readers had been misinformed. Mr. 
Wyndham Thomas does not do this. It is hardly for 
me to say why, but the inference is self-evident. 

He also accuses me of misrepresentation. In this 
I do not doubt his sincerity according to his own 
lights. To doctrinaire planners the expression of any 
opinion other than their own is liable to qualify 
for such description, which does not make dealing 
with them any easier. 

Neither does the distortion of language (into what 
Mr. Wyndham Thomas calls ‘unfortunate short- 
hand’). It may, for instance, be unfortunate short- 
hand to write of ‘encouraging (never compelling) 
employment and people to move to new and ex- 
panding towns some distance away’ when in practice 
‘encouragement’ means withholding permission for 
factories to be built except at the predetermined site 
(vide the fate of the British Nylon Spinners’ appli- 
cation at Havant, which has added anger in the large 
city of Portsmouth to anger in the small town of 
Alresford); when the town is neither new nor ex- 
panded but, as in the instance quoted, is old and 
earmarked for abitrary expansion; and when people 
are ‘encouraged’ to move by denying them accom- 
modation elsewhere. 

Mr. Wyndham Thomas would: probably have 
wished to be able to write a less trivial letter. The 
Town and Country Planning Association may wish 
so, too. Many of us with interests in both town and 
country hoped that the impetus given to planning 
by the Labour Government after the war would help 
to keep the various forms of industry, of which 
farming is one, and the communities depending on 
them from obstructing each other. This function will 
perhaps become easier as the present Government’s 
aids towards home ownership foster a desire by 
potential home-owners to remain in the districts they 
prefer. The problem, as Mr. Wyndham Thomas says, 
is essentially one concerning people. And people 
other than I have now begun to talk.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

ROBERT HODGE 
Brook Street, W1 
* 


Sir,—If Mr. Hodge’s telescope is the wrong way 
round, I feel Mr. Wyndham Thomas must have 
polarised glass in his, in the sense that he may be 
seeing the problem of overspill large (too large), but 
he is seeing nothing else. 

New and expanded towns—agreed; but not indis- 
criminately, not where they will upset an existing 
balanced, smooth-running community, notin the 
teeth of the existing inhabitants. The overspillees are 
to be ‘encouraged, not compelled’; why should the 
‘rural backwoodsmen’ only be offered compulsion? 
And Alresford seems to me to be the copybook case 
for not expanding—it is small, compact, not de- 
pressed or running down, far too near the proposed 
parent towns (Southampton is only fifteen miles 


away, so that this is little short of sprawl under a 
more genteel name). Above all, it is in the absurdly 
overcrowded part of South-East England that is 
already so thick with other people’s overspills, 
voluntary and involuntary, that they are beginning to 
run together into a characterless semi-urban gruel. 
Ironically, the proposed site for the LCC’s new town 
is only fifteen miles away also; by the time these 
little fleas all have lesser fleas the countryside really 
will have disappeared. 

[have just been walking around a town (Lowestoft) 
with enough vacant lots to take a new town ins‘de 
the existing built-up boundaries and with just that 
sort of dependence on one industry that might make 
it glad of the chance to take new industry and people 
and consequently money. I think there are towns like 
this all over the provinces, well away from South-East 
England: the fishermen of Peterhead and the tin- 
plate workers of Gorseinon might well agree with 
me. These are the sites for the new towns and the 
expanded towns—half-built, ugly and often needing 
rebuilding anyhow. Our second industrial revolution 
must come to the aid of the remains of the first. 

So whilst Mr. Thomas may be right in general, 
I am absolutely sure that Mr. Hodge is right in par- 
ticular. And if, being right, he gets angry, who can 
blame him?—this does not make him into some kind 
of progress-hating peasant. How about throwing the 
telescopes away altogether, and simply looking at 
people life-size instead.—Y ours faithfully, 

IAN NAIRN 
Architectural Review, 9 Quéen Anne's Gate, SW1 


THE ‘DAILY. SKETCH’ AND THE 

ANZIO CRASH 

Sir,—As a professional journalist working in Fleet 
Street, I would like to assure you that Pharos’s com- 
ment on the Daily Sketch editorial on the death of 
its representatives in the Anzio air crash reflected the 
reaction of fellow newspapermen with whom I dis- 
cussed it far more accurately than Mr. Stewart 
Nicholson’s letter. 

Mr. Nicholson’s eagerness to defend the editor 
of the Daily Sketch, who also happens to be the 
president of his organisation, is understandable, but 
it does not qualify him to speak for ‘professional 
journalists everywhere.’—Y ours faithfully, 

J. M. HALL 
Challow, Stoke Wood, Stoke Poges, Bucks 


EGG BASKET 


Sir,—In your issue of October 31 under this heading, 
you join the adverse criticism of the. BEMB’s new 
offices. You add ‘there can be no possible justification 
for this purchase.’ Such a pontifical condemnation 
should be based on greater knowledge of the extent 
and scope of the British Egg Marketing Board’s ac- 
tivities than we feel your writer possesses, However, 
we can accept—and even hope to survive—the 
Spectator’s disapproval. 

You ask three questions, which shall be answered. 

First: ‘Should the marketing organisations be com- 
pulsorily imposed on the producers?’ 

We are no more ‘compulsorily imposed upon pro- 
ducers’ than the present Government is upon this 
country. The British Egg Marketing Scheme had 
many adverse critics who were all given’a chance to 
air their views at the Public Enquiry in 1956. Subse- 
quently a vote from producers was taken and the 
Board was voted into being by over 90 per cent. 

Second: ‘If there is a single board, under whose 
control should it be?’ 

This and the other observations after it, are 
criticisms which should be aimed at the Government, 
not at us. It is a criticism of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Acts under the terms of which we and other 
marketing boards exist. 

Third: ‘If there is to be a board in the present 
times, how can its activities be controlled?’ 

We have on the Board, besides seventeen producer 
members, four members appointed by the Minister ol 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland and the Secretary of State con- 
cerned with agriculture in Northern Ireland to look 
after the consumers’ interests. These are all men 0! 
wide experience in business outside the field of 
agriculture. Your remarks about the age of eggs when 
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they reach the housewife was answered last August; 
but we should like to repeat that we have no powers 
over the wholesale and retail trades. 

Lastly, you refer to the Committee on Public 
Accounts’ report. You omit to state that these 
accounts covered a period before the Board started 
trading operations on July 1, 1957. You also omit 
to state that during the trading year ended March 30, 
1958, the Board returned £1,700,000 to the Treasury, 
this sum representing the amount of subsidy the 
Board had saved owing to successful marketing — 
Yours faithfully, 

W. S. MITCHELL 
Publicity Manager 
British Egg Marketing Board, 
109 Waterloo Road, SE1 


{(1) That the majority of egg producers should wish 
to form a ring is understandable: they can make 
higher profits that way. But it appears illogical that, 
at a time when the restrictive practices court was 
being set up to smash rings elsewhere, the Govern- 
ment should have brought this one into existence. In 
any case, the fact that the majority approve is not 
necessarily an argument for imposing their will on 
the minority who disapprove—however small it may 
be. 


(2) Agreed. 
(3) ‘Appointed by the Minister to look after con- 
sumers’ interests’ indeed! No doubt Beelzebub 


appoints demons to look after the interests of the 
souls of the damned. Why shouldn't the consumers 
choose their own representatives? And so far from 
answering our remarks last August about the age of 
eggs, the Egg Marketing Board has still not replied 
to the two questions Leslie Adrian put to them: 

(a) Why can eggs not be stamped with the date 
they leave the- packing stations? 

(b) Why does the Board persist in implying, in its 
television advertising, that the lion stamp gives 
some kind of guarantee of freshness when they 
admit that, as they have no control over the 
eggs after they leave the packing stations, it 
does nothing of the kind? 

—Editor, Spectator.] 


CORONATION CEREMONIAL 


Sir,—I was interested to note Pharos’s comments on 
the rather lackadaisical attitude to ceremonial seen 
at the Coronation of Pope John XXIII and the com- 
parison with the more parade-ground response to 
these things in this country. The point is of im- 
portance in these days when State as well as 
ecclesiastical ceremonial is brought so much to the 
public notice (and therefore to public criticism), as in 
the recent televising of the opening of Parliament. 
It seemed to me that the Roman attitude was the 
more ‘human’ of the two; for the note of informality 
and occasional confusion in the midst of such 
splendid ritual suggested that those taking part be- 
lieved that the actual ceremonies themselves were 
of much less importance than the things they sym- 
bolised, and that they were taking part in a living 
tradition and not acting in an archaic survival. One 
cannot help feeling that the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria, which from all accounts was rather a 
chaotic affair, was more spontaneous and vital than 
some of the expertly stage-managed ‘productions’ 
that have taken place since.—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN FOTHERGILL 





35 Nevern Square, SW5 


LORD KITCHENER 


Sir,—Professor D. W. Brogan is usually, so fair- 
minded in his writings on the United States and France 
that his review on the Life of Lord Kitchener must 
surprise many of his admirers. He states that by 
1914 Lord Kitchener was ‘already a mastodon or 
other primeval monster of the slime.’ I served under 
Lord Kitchener when he was War Minister in 1915, 
and was Secretary of a Cabinet Committee of which 
he was a member. He was most human in his deal- 
ings with me, and many of us were profoundly 
grieved when we heard of the loss of HMS Hamp- 
shire. I saw men like the late Lord Derby weep at 
the tragedy. Men of long experience in public life 
do not weep for ‘mastodons.’ Surely Professor 
Brogan was a trifle unfair?—Yours faithfully, 

B. S. TOWNROE 
Maresfield, Yateley, near Camberley 
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CONSUMER REPORTS 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian refers to an article of mine in 
The Manager as ‘attacking the publishers of Which? 
and Shopper's Guide for the disservice done to maru- 
facturers’ and reports me as arguing that ‘the 
researchers are nibbling at legitimate profit margins.’ 

For the record. I pointed out that one of the 
results of consumer reports is to bring down the 
prices of goods that are of no better quality than 
cheaper goods. I also pointed out that this will reduce 
the profits of the manufacturers of the more expen- 
sive goods and that, since these goods may be of 
high quality, it is untrue to contend, as their more 
woolly-minded advocates do contend, that consumer 
reports can hurt only the manufacturers of shoddy 
goods. 


I neither said nor implied—nor could it have been’ 


further from my thoughts—that some profit margins 
are legitimate (what does it mean?) and should not 
be reduced. 

If protection against shoddy goods were all that 
was wanted, the BSI Kite Mark would be enough. 
The ma‘n function of consumer reports is to enable 
people to get better value for their money—and, 
generally speaking, they get their better value at the 
expense of manufacturers. 

The only parts of my article that could fairly be 
construed as an attack on Which? and Shopper's 
Guide were those which argued that they publish 
reports that are misleading and incomplete. Such 
reports, I pointed out, did a disservice both to manu- 
facturers and to consumers. 

Leslie Adrian somehow contrives to suggest that 


because I have criticised Which? and Shopper's’ 


Guide | am against comsumer reports. This is 
equivalent to suggesting that because the publishers 
of Which? or Shopper's Guide criticise the perform- 
ance of a particular motor-car they are against 
motor-cars. They are, of course, for better motor- 
cars. I am for better consumer reports.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

STANLEY ALDERSON 
343 Essex Road, NI 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—Canon Dobson writes with insight and 
courage. What must worry us both in our common 
experience is the bias against conviction and sound 
learning in much of our Anglican leadership. 

We both know a political agent who was ordained 
without training and soon rushed into gaiters because 
he was a financial and administrative wizard. Such 
men have an honoured place in the Church. But 
they are certainly not equipped for the spiritual 
leadership of those properly trained and qualified. 

I would hate to see the Church of England dis- 
established. Nevertheless, this will be the end if we 
continue in the apparently official leadership of com- 
prehensive lack of conviction and sound learning. 
The best hope is the revival of pre-Tractarian High 
and Low Churchmen bound together in bonds of 
sympathy and respect in Evangelical truth. 

This is what John Wesley attempted and failed 
to achieve. Is it not worth another try?—Yours 
faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 
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Tue accounts from Spain, received during the week, 
render it not improbable that a pretence will be 
afforded to the French Government for an armed 
interference in the affairs of that country. The forces 
of the Queen Regent have been insufficient to make 
head against the rebels in the disturbed provinces. 
Nothing certainly is known of the movements of 
General SAARSFIELD; who, it was expected, would 
have done something decisive towards quelling the 
insurrection: it is rumoured that he has left Burgos 
and is on his way to Vittoria. Castanos and EL 
Pastor, at the head of a small body of troops, said 
not to exceed five hundred men, have retreated before 
a@ numerous division of insurgents to St. Sebastian. 














The leisurely way to 
FRANCE 








via 
SOUTHAMPTON 
& LE HAVRE 


Relaxation in the midst of business is always 
pleasant. That’s what the night service from 
Southampton to Havre gives you between 
business appointments in London one day and 
a repetition in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or conveniently 
near to Southampton, there is no happier start 
than a crossing on a modern cross-channel ship. 


The boat-train leaves 
Wee Waterloo at 7.30 p.m. 
viii” Dinner is served on 
the train which gets 
= # to Southampton in 
time for some light 
refreshment on board 
before you retire. 
By joining the ship 
earlier in the evening at the 
docks you can have dinner on board and a 
restful evening in the lounge. 


The ships have more than three hundred 
sleeping berths, generous smoke rooms, lounges 
and bars, and a spacious dining room. 


With good food and drink at reasonable 
prices,areally comfortable __ a 
berth and the know- — 
ledge that the ship 
has stabilisers to smooth 
out the roughest sea, 
you travel comfortably 
overnight to arrive 
early next morning in 
France. 


For first-class passen- 
gers in a hurry for an 
appointment, a connect- 
ing train leaves Havre at , 
7 a.m. reaching Paris at 9.25 a.m. Alternatively, 
you can breakfast leisurely on board and travel 
by the 8.40 a.m. first or second class, arriving 
Paris 11.37 a.m. 


Go via Southampton-Havre — the leisurely 
way to cross the Channel ! 














Full information, tickets and reservations from 
principal travel agents or Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, $,W.1. 
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if you wish to take jour car via Southampton — Havre 
epply well in advance ty the Central Motor Car Booking 
Office, Victoria Station, j sayin, S.W.1, or through the A.A. 
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BOOKS 





Wittgenstein 


a-A. 3. 


HE Blue and Brown Books* are transcripts 
Ta notes which Wittgenstein dictated to his 
pupils at Cambridge during the academic years 
1933-34 and 1934-35. They took their names from 
the colours of the folders in which the master 
copies were enclosed. Professor Malcolm says in 
his memoir of Wittgenstein? that they were widely 
read by British philosophers, but this is an exag- 
geration. They were in fact treated as esoteric 
documents, allegedly at Wittgenstein’s own 
insistence, and outside Cambridge they did not 
circulate at all freely. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, it was several years before they made their 
way to Oxford, and then those of us who were 
allowed to read them were put on our honour not 
to make copies for ourselves. They now appear 
for the first time in book form, united in a single 
volume with a preface by Mr. Rush Rhees. He 
and his fellow editors are much to be congratu- 
fated on making them generally available. They 
are described on the title page as ‘preliminary 
studies for the Philosophical Investigations’ and 
one of their great merits is that they make the 
Investigations very much more intelligible. The 
themes are the same, but the presentation of them, 
especially in the Blue Book, has a liveliness and 
freshness, even a clarity, which the Investigations 
lacks. In my opinion, this is one of those instances 
in which the preliminary sketches are esthetically 
more successful than the resulting picture: the 
picture has suffered from the painter’s unwilling- 


Ness or inability to stop retouching. it. As com- 


pared with the English version of Wittgenstein’s 
other published works, these Blue..~nd Brown 
Books gain something also from the fact that 


. they are not translations. Apart from a very few 
aycorrections which the editors have made the 


pled 
w 


English is Wittgenstein’s own. It has the energy 


" and fluency of the English,which he spoke. 


* 


w 


Of the two works, the Blue Book is the earlier, 
the more loosely constructed and the shorter: it 
occupies only seventy-four pages out of the 185 
which make up the volume. It is, however, also the 
more interesting and I think that it has, directly 
or indirectly, been the more influential. Philoso-: 
phers who have’ fever read it before, or have for- 
gotten éts contents, may be surprised to discover 


_ how rich a source it is’of ideas that others have 


Since taken up. It opens with the-question ‘What 
is the meaning of a word?’ which Wittgenstein 
at once transforms into the question “What is the 
explanation of the meaning of a word?’ And this 
question is answered, as is now well Known, by 
giving a description of the ways in which the word 
is used. The common fallacy of supposing that the 





* THE BLUE AND Brown Books..By Ludwig Witt- 
genstein. (Basil Blackwell, 25s.) 

+ Lupwic WittGensteIN: A Memoir. By Norman 
Malcolm: with a Biographical Sketch by Georg 
Henrik von Wright. (O.U-P., 12s. 6d.) 


AYER 


meaning of a sign is a mental-image, which alone 
enables us to recognise the object to which the 
sign applies, is exposed by calling attention to what 
actually happens when, for example, we carry out 
such an order as ‘fetch me a red flower from that 
meadow.’ We might use a mental picture but nor- 
mally we do not. ‘We go, look about us, walk up 
to a flower and pick it, without comparing it to 
anything. To see that the process of obeying the 
order can be of this kind, consider the order 
“imagine a red patch.” You are not tempted in this 
case to think that before obeying you must have 
imagined a red patch to serve you as a pattern for 
the red patch which you were ordered to imagine.’ 

In the same spirit, Wittgenstein argues that it is 
a serious mistake to suppose that words like ‘wish- 
ing, ‘thinking, ‘understanding,’ ‘meaning’ stand 
for specific mental acts. By examining the uses that 
we actually make of such words we may succeed 
in freeing ourselves from ‘the temptation to look 
for a peculiar act of thinking, independent of the 
act of expressing our thoughts, and stowed away 
in some peculiar medium.’ We may come to recog- 
nise that ‘the experience of thinking may be just 
the experience of saying, or may consist of this 
experience plus others which accompany it.’ And 
these accompanying experiences, or actions, may 
be of many different sorts. When we consider 
typical examples in which someone would be 
described as having understood something, or as 


wishing for something, we do not find that there is .. 


one common element which they necessarily con- 
tain. To suppose that there must be such a com- 
mon element,-for the word-to be applicable, is to 
yield to. the philosopher's misplaced ‘craving for 
generality.’ Philosophy, as Wittgenstein here prac- 
tises it, is largely an attempt to destroy such 
prejudices. It is ‘a fight against the fascination 
which forms of expression exert upon us.’ 


One who has strikingly succumbed to this. 


fascination is the solipsist who thinks that he is 
logically bound to attribute experiences only to 
himself. In the latter half of the Blue Book Witt- 
genstein tries to deal with this case. He points out 
that the solipsist is not making an empirical state- 
ment: he is not saying that as a matter of fact 
he alone can see, that everyone else is blind. 
Rather, he is making it a point of logic that he 
alone really sees. But suppose that we humour 
him: suppose that we modify our usage so that 
when other people see anything, they are said-just 
to see it, but when Smith, the solipsist, sees some- 
thing he is said really to see it; and similarly with 
the rest of Smith’s experiences. Then to say that 
Smith alone really has experiences will just be a 
way of saying that Smith alone has Smith’s 
experiences: and if, as the solipsist assumes, it is 
a necessary fact that experiences are not shared, 
this will be a mere tautology. At which point the 
solipsist will protest that this is not what he means. 
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‘But then we see that what he is trying to say is 


meaningless. Wittgenstein attempts to bring out 
the reasons one might have for trying to say it by 
playing with the notion of personal identity. He 
considers how we should conceive of it if we were 
all like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, or if our memor- 
ies on the even days of our lives were confined to 
the events of other even days and skipped the odd 
ones, or if all human bodies looked alike but ‘dif- 
ferent sets of characteristics seemed, as it were, 
to change their habitation’ among them: he 
imagines circumstances in which one person might 
be said to feel pain not in a part of his own body 
but in someone else’s. I do not myself find that 
these speculations take the sting out of this group 
of problems, but they are highly stimulating and 
suggestive. 

By comparison, the Brown Book makes more 
sober reading. It is much nearer in tone to the 
Investigations and employs the same technique of 
allowing the argument to thread its way through a 
multitude of examples. It is divided into two parts 
of which the first is very largely taken up with a 
series of descriptions of what Wittgenstein called 
‘language games.’ As in the I/nvestigations, he 
begins with a very simple language which is used 
for communication between a builder and his man. 
The language consists only of the words ‘cube,’ 
‘brick,’ ‘slate,’ ‘column’ and when the builder calls 
out one of these words his man brings a stone of 
a certain shape. In the next language, numerals 
are added;- then demonstratives like ‘this’ and 
‘there,’ then proper names. Further on, the order 
of words becomes significant: tables of instruc- 
tions are provided which can be read in different 
ways; there are games in which time is involved, 
and games which are played not with a limited set 
of numerals but with the endless series. There is 
much discussion of what is to be understood by 
following a rule. Mr. Rhees draws attention in his 
preface to the fact that Wittgenstein says that he 
regards these language games ‘not as incomplete 
parts of a language, but as languages complete in 
themselves.’ But I supposé that their point is to 
bring out the various ways in which the words of 
our actual language function. 

The second part of the Brown Book is con- 
cerned with such questions as what it is to see 
something as something, for example, to see a 
scribble as a face, or what is the difference between 
reading with and without understanding, or be- 
tween voluntary and involuntary behaviour. Once 
again we are warned not to assume that the 
difference must consist in the presence or absence 
of a particular mental act. 

Professor von Wright and Professor Malcolm 
both knew Wittgenstein very well and_ their 


_ biographical accounts of him’ make a fascfnating 


volume. Professor von Wright contributes a short 
but very interesting sketch of Wittgenstein’s life 
and a perceptive assessment of his character. 


* Professor Malcolm’s memoir is much more per- 


sonal. He sets out very simply, almost naively, 
what he learnt and enjoyed and suffered as Witt- 


* genstein’s disciple and friend. Though he tells 


some engaging stories, as when Wittgenstein said 
to him that ‘it did not much matter what he ate 
so long as it was always the same,’ the picture of 
Wittgenstein that emerges from this account is not 
an altogether attractive one. It shows that he 
tended to be distrustful of his friends, especially 
if they could in any way be suspected of wishing 
to purloin his ideas, and that he could treat them 
very harshly. Perhaps his genuine warmth of feel- 
ing came out more strongly in his friendships ith 
those who were not his philosophical disciples. 
What no one who ever knew him will question 's 
the magnetism of his personality, his moral and 
intellectual sincerity, and the passionate intensity 
of his regard for truth. 
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New Obscurity 


The Chequer’d Shade. By John Press. (0.U.P., 25s. 
THESE reflections on obscurity in poetry make 
an agreeable book which is nevertheless unequal 
to its great subject. Mr. Press, quoting copiously 
from poets and critics, identifies different varieties 
of obscurity as deriving from difficult syntax, 
from difficult thought, from learned or private 
reference, and so forth; and he relates his findings 
to his own view of the nature and function of 
poetry, with some comment on the historical 
causes of the present position. But the comment 
lacks penetration and the historical material is 
thin; even if this were the right way to go about 
writing such a book, which may be doubted, Mr. 
Press appears not to have quite the originality 
and force necessary to bring it off. 

In his Introduction he takes issue with Pro- 
fessor C. S. Lewis for saying that Donne's 
obscurities are different in kind from those of 
Mr. Eliot, in that Donne’s ‘dark conceits’ all have 
one intelligible meaning, even though it may 
sometimes be difficult to spot it. Yet this is per- 
fectly true; there are few unexplained passages 
in the Songs and Sonets, and these can be 
examined with real certainty that they are 
susceptible of explanation. The ‘Nocturnall,’ for 
instance, is inexhaustibly rich, yet an apparently 
difficult phrase such as ‘He ruin’d me and I am re- 
begot/Of absence...’ can make a kind of 
simple sense (in this instance by an alchemical 
reference) that is mot-to be had out of ‘the empty 
pool and the leaves full of children.’ ‘Strong lines’ 
—the harsh or masculine expressions of Donne— 
were ‘difficult at the hearing, plain at the con- 
sidering thereof.’ No inquiry which does not 
recognise that there is a modern kind of obscurity 
characteristically not plain at the considering 
thereof can go far, But. Mr. Press does not stand 
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far enough outside the ordinary presumptions of 
modern poetry to see such differences clearly. 
When verse is considered to be of its nature 
inaccessible to reason, when it offers, in the 
authors’ phrase, ‘communion,’ ratk.r than ‘com- 
munication, then we are in a post-Coleridgean 
world, where ‘deep feeling’ makes ‘our ideas dim.” 
Donne’s ideas are never, of themselves, dim; the 
obscurity that is expressly ‘the shadow thrown 
by an ampler and diviner radiance’-—to quote 
from Mr. Press’s Wordsworthian peroration—is, 
on the whole, a modern obscurity. When he de- 
plores the public indifference to the source of 
this radiance, Mr. Press hardly considers the 
complex historical relation between the develop- 
ment of such a public and such a poetic. He 
seems to put it all down to the ‘dissociation of 
sensibility.’ 

There is not much genuine history in the book. 
A good many relevant problems and explanations 
are not mentioned at all; and the critical material 
is consistently drawn from secondary sources. Of 
the many quotations which give this book its 
charm, some are misleadingly deprived of their 
contexts. A few more particular objections: the 
Ern Malley case is now a King Charles’s head in 
discussions of this kind; but it was in fact a bad 
hoax and proved nothing. The association of 
usury with linguistic decay is certainly not 
original with Pound, but it is also much older 
than Pope. The ‘particularly-nasty-weather’ pas- 
sage in Paid On Both Sides is not an obscure riot 
of private allusions, but a close imitation of the 
Mummers’ Plays. Finally, and frivolously: Mr. 
Press quotes the following as ‘wit writing of 
the worst kind’: 


When once proleptic of the kiss 
Their parted lips stood poised in air, 
No stellar parallax could tear 

Heart from heart in hendiadys. 


T don’t know this, but if it comes from a poem 
about the early stages of an affair between a girl 
philologist and an astronomer colleague it seems 
to have all the ironic, and parodic, virtues. Mr. 
Press has a good eye for the absurdly strong line 
(‘Arts rattling Foreskins shrilling Bagpipes quell,” 
for instance), but he leaves out altogether too 
many contexts. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Best Way To Do It 


The Best We Can Do: An Account of the Trial of 
John Bodkin Adams. By Sybille Bedford. 
(Collins, 15s.) 

ArT and Law have not usually been on good 

terms with one another for all their common 

concern with human behaviour. Dickens and 

Daumier found judges repulsive; judges found 

Wilde and Whistler incomprehensible. When, 

however, the two meet in sympathy, as even out- 

side the Garrick Club they occasionally do, the 
result is likely to be of greater interest than the 
mutual caricatures which are the usual product 
of their collisions. Sybille Bedford is an artist all 
right; and she has a power of expression both vivid 
and precise. She is also, it seems, deeply impressed 
by the spirit and machinery of English criminal 
justice. With this equipment she attended and has 
now written an account of last year’s cause célébre, 
the trial of Dr. Adams, in which the tension be- 
tween the fight and the facts, and the effect of that 
tension upon the participants, was more than 
usually revealing. An English criminal trial is not, 
of course, primarily an inquiry into the truth, but 
often the truth squeezes its way out with devastat- 
ing results. (Had the nurses’ notebooks been 
known to both sides before the trial—as they 
would have been in a civil contest—what 
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would the prosecution evidence have been like?) 

Miss Bedford’s writing is spare; there is no 
‘background’; a brief introduction as Mr. Justice 
Devlin takes his seat (an ‘ermined puppet’—how’s 
that for contempt of court), and then, besides 
judicious editing, she practically limits her part 
to a series of stage- or musical-directions, under 
which the continuous dialogue of the court jumps 
into life. 

Detective-Superintendent [still casually, cheer- 
fully) . . . ‘I met him at 9 p.m. and left him 
at 9.45,’ 

Counsel [raised eyebrow] ‘In October—in the 
dark?’ 

{Singing tone] *Yes—in the dark.’ 

[Legato] ‘Do I understand it was what you 
call an unplanned meeting?’ 

[Smile beneath the skin] ‘Oh, yes.’ . 

The danger about this kind of thing is that, 
a murder trial being intensely dramatic anyhow, 
there can easily be too much whipping-up of 
the drama; but Miss Bedford avoids the danger, 
possibly because the undramatic decision not to 
put the doctor in the witness-box gives her more 
scope. She sees that an ignoble curiosity may 
receive this decision as something of a let-down. 

The machinery of law. such as we have 
evolved it, is perhaps a tribute to civilised 
restraint and melancholy realism; it is not always 
wholly to the taste of our instincts. 

Miss Bedford’s justified admiration for the 
judge and the defence are patent: they even lead 
her to describe Mr. Lawrence, QC, as a youngish 
man with a fine profile. (And the Attorney- 
General does not boom; though admittedly he 
looks as though he would.) But these are engaging 
trifles in a skilful book. There is no moral, other 
than that conveyed by the title: the best we can 
do. This is also, on the whole, the best way to 
do it. ROBERT LINDLEY 


Points of View 


**How stimulating are the reflections 


of this gifted man. His judgments 
are both modest and authoritative; 
and his style as always simple and 
unpretentious. ... The lessons that 
underlie these studies of varied per- 
sonalities are of importance to all 
men of letters."-—HAROLD NICOLSON, 
Observer 21s. 





Make Him Decent 


Verlaine: Prince of Poets. By Lawrence and 

Elisabeth Hanson. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 
Ir was in 1933 that Fran¢gois Porché published 
his revealing study of Paul Verlaine, which he 
entitled Verlaine tel qu’il fut—one of the most 
destructive personal portraits ever drawn of a 
great nineteenth-century poet. Verlaine’s bio- 
grapher appeared to have been spurred on by feel- 
ings of acute resentment against the man of genius 
he had set out to depict and, beside enumerating 
his subject’s follies and vices, was apt to underline 
them with an air of acidly contemptuous satisfac- 
tion. That Verlaine was an alcoholic, of course we 
already knew; we learned from Porché that his 
deep-rooted alcoholism had driven him to particu- 
larly brutal excesses, and that both his mother and 
his pregnant eighteen-year-old wife had often suf- 
fered from his explosions of ungovernable 
drunken rage. Simultaneously, Porché suggested 
that Verlaine’s homosexual trend had begun 
to have an influence on his career several 
years before he met Rimbaud, and that his 
strange relationship with that fascinating ‘fallen 
angel’ was, in its way, almost as violent and 
ignominious as the squalid heterosexual passions 
that occupied his middle life. The author of 
Sagesse—bald-headed, beetle-browed, slit-eyed— 
had frequently been compared to a faun, a satyr, 
a silenus; and Porché- was at considerable pains 
to ram the classical comparison home, 

It is evident, however, that Porché’s account of 
Verlaine’s character and evolution does not tell 
the whole story; and two industrious and high- 
minded biographers—a capable literary team that 
has already produced many other popular bio- 
graphies—have now, clearly with the noblest 
motives, undertaken to revise the picture. Their 
Starting-point is .a somewhat naive assumption. 
Nearly all previous biographers, they write, have 
‘praised the work and condemned the man. We 
find this attitude incomprehensible.’ For good, 
they think, must necessarily proceed from good, 
greatness from greatness. 

The problem then arises how, if the adjective 
‘good’ is to be given its ordinary moral sense, 
it can possibly be applied to the character of 
Paul Verlaine. Well, Mr. and Mrs. Hanson set 
about their task by gradual stages, first putting 
forward their own belief that Verlaine was 
at heart a ‘nice’ person; afterwards toning down, 
or omitting from the regord, some of the more 
controversial incidents. Although they do not 
deny that he ‘loved men and women indiscrimin- 
ately,’ they appear reluctant to admit that his pas- 
sion for Rimbaud was no less physical than 
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intellectual. ‘Eternal child that he was,’ they assure 
us, Verlaine never ceased to yearn for the warmth 
of human affection. But the affectionate child was 
also a callous child, greedy, selfish, irresponsible; 
and to minimise his anarchic impulses is to falsify 
the reader’s impression of his life, in which, as in 
the lives of other artists, moral failure and personal 
desperation became ultimately a source of creative 
strength. Mr. and Mrs. Hanson are not at their 
happiest when they deal with Verlaine’s develop- 
ment as a poet. Indeed, judging by the poems they 
select to praise or blame, they are not primarily 
interested in the art of writing verse and prefer 
collecting biographical details. But they have 
written a long and entertaining chapter around 
the personages of the contemporary Parnassian 
school, and provided some delightful glimpses of 
the poet on his later visits to England when 
he earned his living in a Lincolnshire village as a 
chaste, if mildly eccentric, foreign pedagogue. 
Few men have been so easily moulded by 
circumstance, so spontaneous and utterly unself- 
conscious. ‘Je suis un féminin—ce qui expliquerait 
bien des choses!!’; and his biographers make some 
shrewd remarks about this side of his nature. The 
material they have collected, on the other hand, 
fails to take shape in an entirely convincing full- 
length portrait. Too much has been omitted or 
glossed over; and they diversify their biographical 
narrative with too many prosy observations. 
PETER QUENNELL 


Novel of Manners 


A Painter of Our Time. By John Berger. (Secker 
and Warburg, 18s.) 
It is autumn, 1956. Janos Lavin, a Hungarian 
Communist painter who has been living here for 
nearly twenty years without recognition, has dis- 
appeared immediately after his first and com- 
paratively successful exhibition. His friend J., an 
art critic, returns to the studio and stumbles across 
a journal which Lavin had kept right up to his 
disappearance. The rest of the book purports to be 
a translation of this journal, interspersed with 
explanatory comments by J. The idea provides the 
author with an admirable vehicle for a whole series 
of reflections, ranging from the most general to 
the most particular, on painters, painting and 
‘modernity’ in the arts. Mr. Berger, it must be said, 
lacks many of the typical gifts of the novelist. His 
powers of characterisation, for instance, are so 
undeveloped that I cannot see how he gets along 
even in ordinary conversation. In this book either 
they altogether fail to work so that we get no 
impression whatsoever of a human being, or else 
they acquire a kind of explosive intensity and the 
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character on (or rather against) whom they are 
directed disintegrates into cheap and ludicrous 
parody. But then Mr. Berger is not really inter- 
ested in anyone save the central character, Lavin, 
And with him he employs the method of Balzac: 
that of portraying a man through his centrai 
conscious interests and preoccupations. Mr. Ber- 
ger has revealed a painter through his painting, 
andthe result is something at once shallower and 
yet also broader than the conventional novel. 

The supreme merit of this book is the way it 
brings out so concretely and so intelligently the 
intense significance for the painter of theory and 
speculation about painting. The painter, unlike 
the obsessional, needs to give the material he spends 
his: life manipulating some conscious significance 
and import. The ‘coloured shit,’ as Lavin calls 
it, becomes alive and meaningful for the painter 
in part through being regarded in this or that light, 
as something more than the mere stuff or matter 
that it is. This accounts for the extreme and des- 
perate struggle for articulateness which is so 
marked a characteristic of painters and is quite 
unsuspected by those who do not know them. 

The theory through which Lavin tries to 
ennoble the painter’s material is Lukdcs-type 
Marxism, and the esthetic observations to which 
it leads him are often illuminating though some- 
times obscure. But when he extends the theory 
from art to other aspects of modern life, the result 
is sometimes deeply disagreeable. I do not know 
the extent to which the author wishes us to sym- 
pathise with Lavin’s political fantasies, but I hope 
that he shares my dislike for a vision that flickers 
between the sentimental and the sadistic : 

I live, work, for a _ state . . . where 
the word freedom has become unnecessary be- 
cause every ability is wanted; where prejudice 
has been so overcome that every man is able to 
judge another by his eyes ... where every 
Imperialist leader has been tried by his former 
victims and, if found guilty, been shot by a con- 
tingent of his own General Staff whose lives have 
been spared for this purpose. 

A central incident in the journal is the execution 
by the Rakosi government of a poet and old 
comrade of Lavin’s, who had held office under the 
regime. Lavin not unnaturally suffers agonies of 
doubt and anguish, and then tries to muffle his 
sorrows in a cocoon of Marxist casuistry. The 
painful portrayal of a man who has exchanged his 
conscience for a dogma, and then can reconcile 
the dogma with anything whatsoever that occurs 
in the world, is, I suspect, executed in part at least 
unwittingly: in this respect it finds its closest 
parallel in that same combination of self-torment 
and special pleading which defines Scobie’s pre- 
dicament in The Heart of the Matter. 

Doctrines and theories, which were originally 
designed for practical guidance and are then 
deprived of any unambiguous practical interpre- 
tation, take their revenge. Their adherents, de- 
prived of any clear notion of what to do in big 
matters, become excessively concerned with what 
is the right thing to do in small matters. A Painter 
of Our Times illustrates this well. From beginning 
to end—from the initial assertion that the book is 
not the result of ‘one man’s effort’ but is somehow 
a collective enterprise, to the last sentence in the 
author’s own biography, ‘his main relaxation is 
motor bikes’—there is a kind of ‘correctness’ and 
conformism pervading the book that I find very 
depressing. What other point, for instance, is there 
in introducing the ghastly Hancocks save (0 
show that (contrary to appearances) these are the 
sort of people whom it is perfectly all right to like? 
Mr. Berger may find that A Painter of Our 
Time will do for the extreme Left what the novels 
of Miss Nancy Mitford have done for some other 
section of society. RICHARD WOLLHEIM 
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Love in High Places 


Napoleon and Mademoiselle George. By Edith 
Saunders. (Longmans, 21s.) 
Love and the Princess. By Lucille Iremonger. 
(Faber, 25s.) 

IT would come high in any album of male fan- 
tasies. to be the mightiest in the land and to 
select one’s lovers from fhe hard-working little 
girls of the theatre. Napoleon fulfilled it, and 
in his affair with Mademoiselle George her very 
insignificance allowed him to behave more wildly 
and gaily with her than with anyone else. Miss 
Saunders confirms that, Corsican that he was, 
he could be spontaneous only to those who 
threatened no competition, and Mile George was 
only just sixteen: the First Consul and the young 
star of the Comédie Francaise disturbed the whole 
palace with their laughter and with games on the 
level of the pillow-fight. Later, Napoleon became 
Emperor and his self-consciousness closed over 
him completely. ‘My First Consul’ and his charm 
had vanished for Mlle George. But she remained 
loyal to the man for the rest of her prodigiously 
long life as an actress, alternately cheered and 
booed in time to the changing regimes of nine- 
teenth-century France, until. her death in the 
Second Empire. 

She began as a girl of fifteen, acting before 
Napoleon and Josephine and conquering the out- 
wardly phoney and yet truly original society of 
the Consulate. Within a few months she was 
being kept by a Polish prince, whose protection 
she left for that of the ruler of France, the greatest 
man in the world. In those days she was playing 
the classic roles: of the Comédie Francaise, the 
theatre which Napoleon so loved that he spared 
time even in the captured. Kremlin to compose 
it a new set of rules. She ended as the fat old 
heroine of the Romantic stage. Miss Saunders 
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admits that, with all the glory of her career, Mile 
George was probably a terrible actress. 

While all this sin and brilliance of the Con- 
sulate developed across the Channel, George III 
sat at Kew with his family and thinned the thin 
chances of his ugly daughters by means of the 
Royal Marriage Act. The result of this attempt 
to keep the Royal Family pure was a crop of 
scandal which has been uncritically attached to 
their names ever since, and Mrs. Iremonger is 
particularly concerned with the rumour that the 
gentle Princess Sophia had a son by her own 
brother the Duke of Cumberland. After a close 
review of the reputed sex life of each sister and 
of the Duke, she concludes that a son was born 
and that no conclusion is possible about the 
father. But she brings to light so much evidence 
of distorted and ludicrously wasted lives that 
incest seems only too consistent with the general 
emotional decay. The best argument on the other 
side is that the Royal Dukes had access to so 
many prettier women. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


School of Maugham 


Points of View. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 

IF writers kept a studio, or stud, as painters used 
to do, this book would seem very like ‘School of 
Maugham.’ The helping scholarly or secretarial 
hand is just as much in evidence as the true voice 
of the master, and the result, in one way, is that 
most of the book is very pale and lazy, directed 
at those wistful millions who are frightfully 
interested in Goethe but need to be told the 
basic features of his career. There are pieces on 
Goethe’s novels, a Hindu saint, Tillotson and his 
sermons, the short story and three latter-day 
French literary men. All that is new about them is 
the innocence with which the author depends on 
what others have already had to say—they are 
luxuriant with other men’s flowers. The worst 
thing about them is their aimlessness, as in the 
empty account he gives, neither at all sceptical nor 
credulous, of his saint’s flights and mortifications : 
the reader is grateful for such flashes as his com- 
parison of the presence of evil in human nature to 
the use of Noilly Prat. ‘Without it you cannot 
make a dry martini.’ Then again, after leading us 
to believe that the amiable Tillotson was shock- 
ingly indifferent to principle, he serves him a final 
cocktail of high respect. None of that Noilly Prat 
for him! 

But the odd thing is how pleasant the book is. 
The two great addictions of all his books have 
gone undiminished into what is reputed to be 
his last—a care for simplicity and for the 
facts of life, what any sensible, worldly man will 
know from experience. All this is specially clear 
in his essay on the three Frenchmen, where the 
biography with which he pads out the rest 
assumes a purpose of its own. The limitations of 
his way of doing things are pretty widely appre- 
ciated, I suppose. Most people can think of blind 
sides to that deep, bridge-playing gaze. But this 
essay does suggest the kind of success which his 
addictions have often achieved. Maugham is able 
to set out Jules Renard’s bitterness and envy and 
still decide, convincingly, that he had ‘rare qualities 
of heart.’ In managing this conclusion he offers 
certain of the most appealing qualities of his own 
fiction, qualities that escape the interplay of 
cynicism and softness in so much of it. He is hardly 
cut out to write criticism. But when he stops de- 
ploying other people’s information, his criticism is 
very individual and, in a good sense, very literary. 
He writes it like the person he is—which is more 
than can be said for some much cleverer critics. 

KARL MILLER 
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Elective Affinities 


Of Age and Innocence, By George Lamming. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 

Eight Days. By Gabriel Fielding. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 

West End People. By Peter Wildeblood. (Weidep. 
feld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 


The Neon Halo. By Jean-Louis Curtis. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) 

THE nature of George Lamming’s impressive third 
novel is better explained by describing the various 
elements he so successfully fuses in it than by 
attempting to outline its multilateral plot. In the 
first place there is its intrusive setting, an island 
in the Antilles which is working itself up to its 
first election. And then there are the various 
figures—each a key character—who move around 
in it: the two young-to-middle-aged couples, 
Mark and Marcia, Bill and Penelope, who are 
visiting the island and whose relationships turn 
on Mark’s withdrawal, almost disappearance, into 
himself, and on Penelope’s frightened discovery 
that she is sexually attracted to Marcia: Shephard, 
the native leader of the anti-colonialist movement: 
four knowing, innocent boys who form a secret 
society and play out the island’s legend of an 
olden-time struggle for freedom: Shephard’s 
mother, who reflects the mixture of paganism and 
Christianity in the islanders’ beliefs: Thief, whois 
named for his profession but turns honest under 
the influence of Mark’s trust: and the colonial 
officials who plot Shephard’s death because they 
fear his success in the elections. 

There is a great deal going on at different levels, 
and at first it is not altogether clear to what pur- 
pose. But as the story changes its mode of expres- 
sion from the one extreme, Mark’s intellectual 
diaries, to the other, Ma Shephard’s West Indian 
patois, you do begin to see a common factor in 
the various themes, and to appreciate that the 
book is not nearly as loosely constructed as you 
suspected. In fact, these shifts of interest serve to 
concentrate attention on the main argument: how 
far a person is. bound by other people’s evalua- 
tion of him, and how far he can, or should, 
act on his own evaluation of himself. It is unusual 
to find a novelist who is prepared to set himself 
tasks of such technical difficuity; and even more 
uncommon to find one who succeeds with such 
virtuosity and yet prevents the plot from getting 
out of hand. 

It took patience to gain your reward from read- 
ing George Lamming, but I am not sure that 
patience would not be wasted on what seems the 
perverse mysteriousness of Gabriel Fielding’s 
Eight Days; and. that in spite of the considerable 
skill which its author exercised upon it. It is set in 
North Africa, in a fictitious free zone. Its hero, 
Chance, a doctor on the staff of a Scottish prison, 
has come heré on holiday to look into his 
spiritual position after having been received 
into the Catholic Church a few days previously. 
At once he finds himself involved, through an 
encounter with one of his former prisoners, an 
ingratiating Jewish murderer now engaged In 
currency manipulation, in a series of contrived 
situations with half-realised and slightly im- 
probable people; in particular with a cradle 
Catholic, MacGrady, who is dying of cancer. 
Through all this Chance moves like a man in 4 
high fever (which is, in fact, his actual condition 
part of the time) seeing events with clarity one 
moment and completely losing touch the next. 
And throughout it is implied, with irritating 
condescension, that this private world with ils 
half-hidden tensions, has a special significance, 
maybe not for you, but for the reader who knows 
the dialectic. 

Peter Wildeblood has written a Runyonesqué 
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comedy about ineffectual and -soft-hearted 
gangsterdom in Soho. It doesn’t bear thinking 
about too long, but it is a good read for the train. 
Jean-Louis Curtis sets five short stories, collectively 
entitled The Neon Halo, in the years following 
1995. In fact the whole thing is after 1984 which- 
ever way you look at it. America and Russia have 
joined forces to fight the Black/ Yellow peril, and 
the doctrine of conformism is driving people to 
suicide, Certainly the author’s liberal heart is-in 
its right place; but he cannot really think he is 
providing a new frisson by talking about vitamin- 
ised communion biscuits or advertisements for 
Semen A.1; man, that’s yesterday. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Mayhew for Fun 


The Big City: or The New Mayhew. By Alex 
Atkinson and Ronald Searle. (Perpetua, 21s.) 
HenrY MAYHEW, a founder and editor of Punch, 
was a superb reporter and an innovator. He 
claimed with justice that his vast London Labour 
and the London Poor, published in 1851, was 
. the first attempt to publish the history of a 
people fromthe lips of the people themselves— 
giving a literal description of their labour, their 
earnings, their trials, and their sufferings, in their 
own ‘unvarnished’ larfguage, and to portray the 
condition of their homes and their families by 
personal observation of the places _and direct 
communication with the individuals. 
It is crammed with racy, funny, frightening, hor- 
rible, astonishing life histories: the language rings 
true, for Mayhew had 4n ear for the spoken Cock- 
ney word; and his straight-faced unshockability 
and tart, glancing Victorian humour give it a 
highly characteristic flavour—and one not difficult 
to parody. 
Alex Atkinson Had the bright idea of writing 
for Mayhew’s paper, and in the nineteenth-cen- 








“A story that will move us all.” 
—Woman’s Own 


Duet for 
Three Hands 


by CYRIL SMITH 


with an interlude by 
PHYLLIS SELLICK 
The inspiring autobiography of the famous 
concert-pianist who lost the use of his left 
hand but who by his indomitable courage 
has returned triumphant with his wife, 
Phyllis Sellick, as a two-piano combination 
for three hands. Illustrated. 18s net 


Philip Gibbs 
HOW NOW, ENGLAND? 


Our country.as seen today by the eminent 
novelist, war correspondent and journalist. 
“Penetrating survey” —Eastern Daily Press. 
Just Published 16s net 


Francois Ody 


UNDER THE WHITE LIGHT 
A world-famous surgeon tells of his ex- 
periences both dramatic and humorous in a 
story that is an everyday occurrence, the 
fight for human life. 13s 6d net 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 
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tury Mayhew manner, a series of twentieth- 
century character sketches that proved to be 
agreeable weekly entertainment: here they are 
collected, with their brilliant, amusing, fantas- 
ticated portraits by Ronald Searle—and somehow, 
in spite of witty pen and witty pencil, it doesn’t 
quite come off. The old Mayhew served a serious 
sociological purpose: the new Mayhew—well, is 
it serious reporting, as in the recorded monologue 
from the West Indian railwayman, or is it an 
elaborate double-barrelled jape, scoring off old 
man Mayhew and (for pathetic example) the 
encyclopedia-salesman at one brisk go, in a 
lively little piece that makes you smile as you 
read, and wonder at the very slightly nasty taste 
in the mouth afterwards? 

Oh, I have tried clerking, but in these days a 
man does not care to be tied to a humdrum 
occupation for a lifetime. There is easier money 
to be made, if one can but find the way. You 
have only to look about you in this parlour where 
we sit, at these plump, well-fed rascals taking 
whisk y-and-water. 

Well, of course, no encyclopzdia-salesman of our 
time talks like that: Mr. Atkinson is after show- 
ing us what a-funny fellow Mayhew was, as well 
as how superior the present writer and his 
readers are to the salesman, the ageing actress, 
the hard-up parson, the tart, and—to plumb the 
depths—his ‘Literary Man,’ a book-reviewer. 
Whereas old Mayhew wrote in the style that 
came naturally to himself, and to his readers, 
and never for a moment patronised the poor, 
the feckless, the unfortunate or the depraved. 

4 CYRIL RAY 


Mummy Doesn’t Love Me 


Tke Psychology of Gambliag. By Edmund 
Bergler, MD. (Bernard Hanison, 25s.) 
Dr. BERGLER proposes to substantiate the para- 
doxical thesis that the habitual gambler is a 
‘neurotic sucker gambler’ who only wants to lose. 
On the conscious level, he plausibly remarks, the 
gambler is an aggressive optimist who will give 
you any number of reasons why he is bound to 
win in the end. But there is an unconscious motiva- 
tion behind this state of mind—our old acquain- 
tance ‘infantile megalomania.’ The infant thinks of 
himself as omnipotent; he only has to yell, and 
Mummy comes running with food or nappies: so 
that great resentment is caused, later in life. as the 
child begins to realise that Mummy came running, 
not because Ae was Emperor of the universe, but 
because sie was loving and dutiful or just sick to 
death of his infernal row. Some children get over 
this wounding discovery, others don’t. Those that 
don’t often revert, unconsciously and even when 
they are fully adult in years, to an infantile condi- 
tion of shrieking imperiously at Mummy for what 
they want—-only they try it on the roulette wheel 
instead. And when Mummy Roulette Wheel 
proves unkind, resentment is ever more swollen, 
demands are ever more hysterically renewed. 
With all this, Guilt grows apace. ‘It’s wrong to 
talk so rudely to Mummy, you know that by now, 
and all because she turned up black instead of 
red. So you're going to be punished—you're going 
to lose still more. ‘Oh good! Then I needn't feel 
guilty any longer. Spank me hard, Mummy, and 
take all my pretty counters.” And there we are. 
But of course this (rather simplified) version of 
Dr. Bergler’s argument explains a good many 
other things beside the fascination of gambling. In 
fact the implication is that if we ever do anything 
other than merely lie in bed, if we ever assert our- 
selves at all, then all we really want, deep inside, 
is for Mummy to slap us down for being so pre- 
sumptuous. So Life, that old obsessional neurosis, 
goes on, and Mummy Death slaps us all down in 
the end. SIMON RAVEN 


Lucky Flook 
Flook. By Trog. (Faber, 6s. 6d.) 


FLOoK, for the benefit of Express readers, is a 
small, round, presumably brown, presumably 
furry (he’s certainly covered in sémething) animal, 
with limbs lopped like logs and a sawn-off snout. 
The snout is magical, up to a point, and may be- 
come a ¢offee-pot. key or propeller when things 
get sticky. Most of the time he goes bare, apart 
from that fur, but when he does wear clothes he 
wears them like a gentleman. He is generally 
accompanied by a small boy, Rufus, who tends to 
striped sweat-shirts and looks like one of the more 
“ simpatico American child-actors: the strip used 
to be called after him, but Flook has falstaffed his 
way into the hearts of a nation notoriously fonder 
of animals than children and is now the unques- 
tioned eponymous hero. They are Pooh Bear and 
Christopher Robin seen through a-wry prism, 
backwards—two never-never creatures loose in 
the here and now. Over the past nine years they 
have had a series of running battles with a monu- 
mental spiv, Bodger, got involved in a deb elope- 
ment, won a pub in a TV quiz, gone on a cruise, 
and sat on the outskirts of a hundred other 
peripeteia. They are drawn by a Canadian clarinet- 
tist, Wally Fawkes. with words: variously supplied 
by Sir Compton Mackenzie, Humphrey Lyttelton 
and, currently, another jazzman, George Melly. 
Lacking space to be largely Freudian, I can only 
hint at the final dastardly mark of the Gentleman 
embodied in Flook: he is apparently of neuter 
gender. We have far fewer native comic-strips than 
the Americans, but. in an age where. the eyes have 
it, skimming 4rom the TV to the cereal packet to 
PhotoNews and back to the TV, we shall have 
more if the papers are to survive. So a.small but 

firm salute to Flook, our first. Educated Funny. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


ELLIN BERLIN 
Silver Platter 


A warm-hearted and charming biography 
of the author’s grandmother, Mrs’ John 
Mackay. the dynamic wife of the founder 
of the Commercial Cable Company and 
owner of the Comstock Lode. A most 
interesting chronicle of social life at the 
turn ofthe century. Illustrated. 25s. 


. CECILE JOYNSON 
in Spite of Henry 
The author is the wife of an English 
Colonel, and her outrageous and irrespon- 
sible gusie-carries her unruffled through a 
string Of domestic. artistic and commercial 
adventures. She has the precious gift of 


being able to laugh at her own foibles and 
of compelling you to laugh with her. 


2s. 6d. 
MAHOOD ™ 
Not a Word to a Soul 


A brilliant and subtle collection of car- 
toons by Mahood of Punch and The New 
Yorker fame. 12s. 6d. 


LORIOT 
Dog’s Best Friend 


With 44 cartoons Loriot turns the tables 
on us and presents man as seen. by his 
best friend, the dog. A guaranteed chuckle 
from cover fo cover. As. 6d. 
*BOSC, CHAVAL AND 
VAN DEN BORN 


Kleine Nachtmusik 


A satirical collection of cartoons on music, 

as light and gay as Mozart’s popular and 

delightful ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.’ 
4s. 6d. 


HAMMOND WH HAMMOND 





Gabble, Gabble 


A Leaf from the Yellow Book: The Correspon- 
dence of George Egerton. Edited by Terence 
de Vere White. (Richards, 16s.) 


AN initial feeling of surprise that anybody could 
be bothered writing this book quickly changes to 
respect for the way Mr. de Vere White has done 
the job. George Egerton, almost entirely forgotten 
today, was quite celebrated in an age where literary 
celebrity demanded higher accomplishments than 
it does today: as novelist and playwright and as 
one of the contributors to the first Yellow Book, 
she gained an international reputation. The 
oblivion which has fallen on her would be surpris- 
ing, had it not extinguished almost as completely 
even more famous figures—Hall Caine, for one. 
But she is worth recalling for other reasons 
than her transient fame as a writer—both for her 
curious private life and for the range of her 
public acquaintanceship. This collection contains 
some fascinating letters—notably a few character- 
istic lectures from GBS, and some wonderfully 
dotty effusions from Richard Le Gallienne. 
Shaw was probably right when he recalled that 
George Egerton ‘talked herself.off the stage after 
she had won her way to the centre of it by her 
literary talent. It was incessant gabble, gabble, 
gabble. . . .. Something of this stridency comes 
out in her letters written in the Thirties to Mr. 
de Vere White, then a boy growing up in Ireland. 
Still, what with her encounters with W. B. 
Yeats, Somerset Maugham, John Lane, Havelock 
Ellis and many more, the surprising thing is that 
Mr. de Vere White restrained himself from blow- 
ing this up into a full-scale biography. Sensibly 
he has resisted the temptation: reminding us of 
this remarkable woman, without puffing her 
beyond her deserts. BRIAN INGLIS 
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THE SELECTIVE BOOM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


‘IF there is still a cycle in business 
affairs,’ Mr. Amory told the Insti- 
tute of Directors at their annual 
conference on October 30, ‘it is 
very different from what it used 
to be. The alternates then were 
boom and slump. Nowadays we 
are either expanding or checking 
expansion to avoid inflation and 
that’s a very different story.’ 
Nevertheless, I still believe in the 
efficacy of what is known as ‘the 
cyclical investment policy’ and have no doubt that 
it is still correct to be buying British equity shares, 
the market in which has now broken through its 
old 1955 peak. But I cannot warn the in- 
experienced investor too often that he must be- 
come more and more selective as the boom goes 
on. No recovery is ever evenly spread. 

On this page we have so far favoured for invest- 
ment only the prosperous consumer goods trades 
and I am interested to see from the /nvestors 
Chronicle indices of share prices that as com- 
pared with the end of June, 1955—the peak of the 
previous bull market—the equities of retail stores, 
radio, provisions and brewery companies are 28 
per cent. higher today, while those of silk and 
rayon are 43 per cent. below and of electrical 
equipment nearly 30 per cent. below. It has been 
a very ‘choosey’ bull movement, although the 
industrial share average is a third higher today 
than it was at the end of February. 

This is not intended to suggest that the time 
has come to look at the comparatively depressed 
trades. The Financial Times has just given the 
results of company profits published over the first 
ten months of the year. The total is still up but 
the growth is slackening fast and in the past four 
months equity earnings as a whole are actually 
2 per cent. down. The motor group leads with an 
18 per cent. rise in profits, but wool textile 
profits are down by as much as 50 per cent. Present 
market trends seem likely to continue—with the 
growth confined to the purely domestic trades 
which the Chancellor has recently been favouring. 

It is reassuring to have Mr: Amory, the father 
of this boom, so confident of the trade outlook, 
but I-am taking his words with a pinch of salt. 
He told the National Production Advisory Coun- 
cil last week that the current unemployment prob- 
lem was a relatively short-term one and that the 
effect of the recent government measures would 
be quite marked. But a recovery in our consumer 
durable goods does not necessarily spill over into 
the export trades; an increased domestic demand 
for steel for the motor and building industries does 
not improve the demand for steel plate in the ship- 
building industry. Labour merely flows from the 
contracting to the expanding trades and transi- 
tional unemployment remains high. The Minister 
of Labour expects unemployment to reach about 
2.8 per cent. of the labour force by January or 
February, 1959—well over 600,000—before the 
seasonal fall begins to take effect next spring. Mr. 
Amory then expects a revival in foreign trade to 
come to our rescue. I hope he is right but there is 
a considerable gap before the decisions taken at 
the Montreal and New Delhi conferences can be 
translated into loans and credits, and the Chancel- 
lor’s estimate’ of an export revival may be too 
sanguine in point of time. Another threat to his 
calculations is the uncertainty over the European 
economic scene. If the project for a free trade area 
is still-born, as seems inevitable, the starting-up of 
the common market on January 1, with a 10 per 
cent. tariff cut inside the common-market enclave, 


will. be a heavy blow to British exporters, 

There is another uncertainty which is worrying 
the professional investor—and perhaps Mr. Amory 
too. This is the labour reaction to recovery. It is not 
a question of re-expansion bringing back inflation 
through pressure of demand in the labour market, 
The huge amount of industrial investment which 
has been carried through in recent years must have 
resulted in a more economical use of labour. A 
recent survey of the metal-using industries by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Re. 
search brought out that if demand were adequate 
about 80 per cent. of the firms interviewed could 
raise their output by 10 per cent. or more with only 
a modest intake of labour and with an actual fall 
in costs per unit of output. There is therefore very 
little chance of Mr. Amory’s reflation bringing 
back the old type of pressure in the labour market, 
but what will undoubtedly follow from the in- 
crease in company profits in the expanding trades 
is a demand from the trade unions for a share in 
it. Prices may remain stable, and there may be no 
justification for any rise in wages to keep pace 
with a rise in the cost of living, but the sight of 
rising profits will surely excite the envy of the 
workers. How will the Government deal with such 
a situation? How will it answer a demand for a 10 
per cent. rise in wages to match a 10 per cent. rise 
in profits? It is significantly enough taking steps 
to prevent an award of higher wages in the pros- 
perous trades going the union rounds through 
the compulsory arbitration machinery. This 
will arouse a great storm in the House of Con- 
mons and it may be that our happy recovery will 





COMPANY MEETING 





HARPENDEN (SELANGOR) 
RUBBER 


YEAR OF SIGNIFICANT ACHIEVEMENT 


THE 38th annual ordinary general meeting of Har- 
penden (Selangor) Rubber Company, Limited, was 
held on November 7 in London, Mr. B. E. Greene, 
M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

I think we may look back on the year under re- 
view with satisfaction as one of significant achieve- 
ment. 

After referring to the sale of the Oxted and 
Tandridge estates, the statement continued: The fact 
that sale negotiations are proceeding inevitably 
operates to the detriment of efficient workings and 
it is very satisfying to observe that our total crop 
has nevertheless increased by over 50,000 Ibs. 

The average price realised during the year was 
19.69d. per Ib. compared with 21.65d. per Ib. during 
the previous year. 

Despite the fall in prices, our profits have been 
maintained at just over £30,000, and we have felt 
justified in recommending a continuance. of the pre 
vious year’s dividend of 15 per cent, on the Ordinary 
Share Capital. 

Now, as to the future. We have disposed of our 
“ugly ducklings” at favourable prices and we have 
in Harpenden a fine estate indeed, a compact unil 
which we do not doubt we can work efficiently and 
well with good reason to anticipate the-rising crops 
which are so essential to us. Present indications are 
that’ we shall exceed our estimate (840,000 |bs) 
during the current year, the crop for the first half 
of the year being 460,700 Ibs., and we are entitled 
to expect progressive increase in the years whicl 
follow. 


The report was adopted. 
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be spoilt next year by a fresh wave of labour un- 
rest. This is the sort of trouble which can halt the 
‘ull’ market in British equity shares. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE end of the Stock Exchange account on 

Tuesday marked a tremendous turnover ip 
securities—the highest since the end of the pre- 
yious ‘bull’ market in June, 1955. Thousands of 
jnvestors were cashing in profits: thousands were 
making fresh purchases. If there is a decline on 
balance, the temptation comes to say that the 1958 
pull market has passed its peak. But I do not be- 
lieve it. Important companies are announcing 
some recovery in profits and are increasing their 
interim dividends, which the market has not fully 
discounted. Take, for example, MARKS AND 
SPENCER. Its turnover for the half-year to end- 
September was £64.7 million against £63.3 million 
in the corresponding period of 1957. Not a great 
increase, but when it is accompanied by an in- 
crease in the interim dividend from 10 per cent. 

(o 124 per cent. it becomes significant. Last year’s 
iutribution was 324 per cent. and it looks as if at 
least 374 per cent. will be paid in respect of the 
current year. The 5s. ‘A’ shares moved up Is. to 
52s. to give a potential yield of 3.6 per cent. 
This seems low enough, but if 40 per cent. is dis- 
tributed the yield goes up to close on 4 per cent., 
which suggests a buyifig range for the equity of 
this well-managed and still-growing chain of 
stores. 


British Motor Corporation 

The market in the shares of BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION saw the feverish churning-over of 
securities at its most hectic. There was a heavy 
speculative ‘bull’ account to be liquidated, but it 
was clear that some~solid institutional buying 
came in to absorb the sales, and on balance the 
shares rose. The company’s profits for the year 
to July 31 were up by 120 per cent. and equity 
earnings rose from 114 per cent. to close on 50 
per cent. With a combined dividend warrant for 
12} per cent. final and a 5 per cent. interim in 
respect of 1958-59 the dividend rate is being taken 
at 174 per cent. The market is now going for an 
increase to at least 20 per cent. in view of the state- 
ment that an interim dividend ‘possibly at an 
increased rate’ will be declared as usual in April. 
At the present price of 13s. 6d. the yield on 174 
per cent. is nearly 6} per cent. but if we assume 
that 20 per cent. is more likely the return would be 
nearly 74 per cent. A transfer of £6} million to a 
dividend equalisation reserve (twice the cost of 174 
per cent.) enhances the investment quality of BMC 
shares, and I advise holders not to sell. By com- 
parison with BMC the ROVER and STANDARD re- 
sults were disappointing, but ROOTES were excel- 
lent. On an effective dividend rate of 8 per cent. 
the ‘A’ non-voting shares at 5s. 14d. yield over 6} 
per cent. 


Wilkins and Mitchell 

Dealings began this week in WILKINS AND 
MITCHELL 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. These 
were issued at 8s. on a yield basis of 8} per cent., 
the anticipated dividend of 13 per cent. being 
covered over 24 times by earnings. The issue price 
Was put unduly low and there was an over- 
subscription. I think the shares should be bought 
both for income and capital appreciation. The 
company manufactures the ‘Servis’ washing 
machines, which are distributed throughout the 
country and overseas. About 30 per cent. of its 
sales are in the export markets. It also manufac- 
lures power presses for the motor, aircraft, elec- 
tical and general engineering trades and about 
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25 per cent. of these sales are overseas. Its profits 
have fluctuated quite widely, but recovered well 
im the year to March, 1958. Now that the hire- 
purchase restrictions have been removed it is 
reasonable to expect a good expansion in the 
current year and sales and profits are already 
in advance of those of the previous year before 
the HP bonfire. Without going for more than the 
anticipated dividend of 13 per cent. the shares 
could rise another Is., but I think it is not un- 
reasonable to go for 15 per cent., in which case the 
shares might rise to 12s. 6d. . 


COMPANY NOTES 


ETER BROTHERHOOD’S results for the 

year ended March 31, 1958, have certainly 
confirmed the confidence expressed last Novem- 
ber by the chairman, Mr. A. M. Neal. Group 
profits of £532,758 are a record and the net profit 
(after tax) was £240,508 against £164,778. The 
company manufactures a wide range of machinery 
and power plant which enjoy a high reputation 
in the trade. In spite of a full order book, it has 
ample liquid resources. The directors state that 
the past year’s results were exceptional and that 
this year’s profits may not be so high. The June 
interim dividend was increased from 5 per cent. to 
6 per cent., and with a final of 18 per cent. there 
is a total of 24 per cent. against 20 per cent. Added 
to this, there is to be a special bonus payment of 
10 per cent. The 10s. ordinary shares have recently 
risen to 40s. 6d. and are now 37s. 6d. xd. On the 
basis of the 24 per cent. payment, they yield 6.4 
per cent., although looking ahead there should be 
scope for a higher payment. 


S. Smith (England) results will not disappoint 
shareholders, particularly as they are to receive 
a higher rate of dividend at 124 per cent. This 
payment is covered 34 times by earnings. To avoid 
profits tax a special interim dividend of 24 per 
cent. has also been declared. Gross profits have 
risen in 1957 from £2,847,193 to £3,382,308 for the 
year ended August 2, 1958. The net profit figures 
(after tax) were £1,255,524 against £1,603.161. 
Obviously the company has benefited from the 
prosperity in the motor trade, but the group’s 
activities also cover clocks and watches, industrial 
instruments, marine radar, the automatic pilot for 
aircraft, etc. The 4s. ordinary shares at IIs. 6d. 
enjoy a high investment status, to yield 4.4 per 
cent. 

Norvic Shoe Co. is one of the few remaining 
independent footwear groups and owing to intensi- 
fied competition, it is not surprising to find that 
the steady expansion in turnover over the past 
few years has been halted. The trading profit for 
the year ended June 30, 1958, is down by about 
20 per cent. and the net profit (at £157,921) by 
32 per cent. The ordinary dividend is again main- 
tained at 25 per cent. out of earnings of 44.4 per 
cent. There are no capital commitments this year 
as against £270,000 last year, but the bank over- 
draft has increased by £88,946 to £204,027. Home 
sales may have been affected by the bad summer, 
but overseas sales are still expanding. It is expected 
that the chairman, Mr. W. A. Royce, will before 
long inform shareholders of the plan to increase 
the capital of the company. When this and the 
trading prospects for 1959 are known, there may 
be some improvement in the price of the 5s. 
ordinary shares, now 15s. to yield 8.3 per cent. 

Eastwoods results have reflected the slight fall 
in the level of building activity, which is expected 
to pick up, now that government action has 
encouraged house ownership by easier building 
society loans. EaStwoods profits have-also suffered 
to the extent of £60,000 which was spent on the | 


overhaul of a rotary kiln at one of its cement 


works. There has been a considerable decline in 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 





HIGH LIQUIDITY 


THE annual general meeting of Harrisons & Crosfield, 
Limited, will be held on Dec. 9 in London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Sir Leonard Paton. for 
the year to June 30, 1958: 

The Group Profits for the year, after charging 
£648,825 for taxation, amounted to £539,912. Add- 
ing the amount brought forward from last year, 
£477,344, makes the balance available £1,017,256, 
which it is proposed to appropriate as follows: 
General Reserve £332,812, Dividends of the Parent 
Company (less tax) paid and proposed £231,610, 
totalling £564,422, and leaving to be carried forward 
£452,834. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 10°% 
on the Deferred Ordinary Stock. repeating last year’s 
total of 15% for the year. In addition the directors 
recommend the payment of a Special Jubilee Bonus 
of 24% on the Deferred Ord: nary Stock to mark 
the fiftieth year since the company was iacorporated. 
Under the Articles of Association the directors 
would have been entitled to draw additional re- 
muneration in respect of the payment of this special 
bonus, but have waived their right. 

Further to commemorate ‘the occasion, the direc- 
tors have formed a Fund to be named The Miller- 
Peake Jubilee Fund, and have transferred to it the 
sum of £37,500, which is the equivalent of the 
Jubilee Bonus. The Fund will be used at the Board’s 
discretion for the benefit of the Staff throughout the 
Group. 

GROUP TRADING PROFITS 


Although profits after tax are little short of the 
previous year, the Group trading profit shows quite 
a substantial fall. Our growing activities outside the 
East yielded increased profits, but the increase was 
inadequate to compensate for less favourable results 
in Eastern territories. 

It is not possible for a Trading Company to in- 
sulate itself against the political and economic 
hazards of the territories where it operates, and, in 
common with others, we have had to face, inter alia, 
the reduction in buying power due to lower prices 
of primary commodities, increased Government re- 
strictions in @rder to adjust national trade balances, 
serious and prolonged dislocation of the Ceylon 
market owimgeto’racial and labour troubles, with con- 
sequent interruption of shipping opportunities. 
Expenses everywhere show an upward trend. 

The business remains highly liquid. Net Current 
Assets at 30th,June, were £6,382,000, Reserves and 
Undistributed Profits totalled £4,654,000. 


TEA AND RUBBER 


TEA: Unless there is some major upset. it 
appears unlikely that any marked change may be 
anticipated from the average price levels which have 
ruled during the past year, a prospect far fgom re- 
assuring to many plantation companies in India and 
Ceylon. 

RUBBER: Many present factors are advantageous 
to the rubber industry. There may be set-backs, but 
the general price tone is firm. Consumpt'on of natural 
latex has been reasonably maintained in most 
countries apart from the U.S.A. and prospects are 
not unpromising. 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


In association with an industrial partner, and with 
offices in London, Manchester. Newcastle, and Glas- 
gow, we have since the war built up a substantial 
business in the manufacture and sale in the U.K. and 
for export of raw materials for the rubber, paint, 
textile, ceramic, and other industries. Facilities are 
available for kindred lines either for manufacture or 
distribution, or both. and finance can be found to 
back any acceptable preposition. This may be of 
interest to manufacturers seeking to 
strengthen their competitive capacity in face of the 
new pattern of European trade now gradually 
emerging. 


~ 
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the items of buildings and plant in course of con- 
struction and also in respect of capital commit- 
ments. The trading profit has fallen from 
£1,076,583 to £972,480 for the year ended March 
31, 1958. The net profit (after tax) was £183,369, 
which is just sufficient to cover the 15 per cent. 
ordinary dividend which was the rate paid in 1952; 
for the intervening years, shareholders received 
174 per cent. Possibly the chairman, Sir Thomas 
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Moore, will be able to give shareholders some 
encouragement for the future in his statement at 
the annual general meeting. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 40s. yield 74 per cent. 

Harrisons and Crosfield. In our-notes last week 
we wrongly stated that the remaining surplus was 


£231,610—this amount was in respect of the divi- 


dend payment; the real surplus was £452,834. The 
error is regretted. 


Crime Wave 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 454: Report by Allan O. Waith 


On the first of September, one Sunday morn, 

I shot a hen pheasant in standing corn 

Without a licence. Contrive who can 

Such acluster of crimes against God and Man! 


Competitors were 2 asked to devise a comparable criminal record for a publican, a landlord 
(or tenant), a British Railways passenger, a parent, a motorist, a theatre manager or an MP. 


Ir the only criterion had been the number of 
offences which could be packed “into four lines 
this would have been an easy ore to judge. Ann 
Eastgate’s motorist would have headed the list 
with the remarkable total of ten offences com- 
mitted with a stationary car. Close behind would 
be Barbara Smoker’s railway passenger, with nine 
infringements of the BR bye-laws. On the whole 
both motorists and railway passengers proved to 
be a very conventionally criminal class. The 
motorists’ most regular refrain was ‘untaxed, 
unlicensed, uninsured.’ The passengers confined 
themselves to the somewhat obvious offences 
of travelling without a ticket, pulling the com- 
munication cord, and disregarding the various 
injunctions displayed in the toilets. No one 
seriously set out on the career of esoteric and 
improbable crime so considerately sketched out 
on the bye-laws poster in every station: using 
engines without the approval of the Commission, 
sending aquafortis, vitriol, gunpowder and lucifer 
matches, performing on any musical instrument 

to the annoyance of any other person, or 
(best of all) ‘failing . . . to take up a position in 
the rear of a queue established by the Commis- 
sion’ (Bye-law 26). 

These two targets accounted for the great 
majority of the entries. Of the others, the publican 
and the parent produced a few inspired verses, 
but the MP, the landlord and the tenant lacked 
interest—except A. Crowden’s council tenant who, 
amongst other things, kept a tiger in the garden 
shed. 

It was difficult to distinguish between the first 
few entries and after much chopping and changing 
I have recommended a first prize of four guineas 
shared equally between John Sweetman and 
A. M. B., and a second prize of two guineas shared 
between R. Kennard Davis and Heather Back. 
Others whose entries ranked closely behind these 


four are also printed below—for them their 
crimes, like virtues, will have to be their own 
reward. 


PRIZES 


The copper said, and he may be right, I was doing 
sixty-five 

And the bloke with the ‘children crossing’ sign is lucky 
to be alive. 

‘Drunk in-charge,’ and a stolen car; I wonder how 
long I'll get. 

But they can’t endorse my licence, I’m too young to 
hold one yet. (JOHN SWEETMAN.) 


I sold a short measure of watered beer 
To a drunken child after hours, I fear, 
And overcharged him. In this brief span 


Six crimes I made against God and man. (A. M. B.) 


At ninety m.p.h. without a light 
I hit a bus in Birmingham last night; 
Was ever driver more completely sunk, 
Brakeless, unlicensed, uninsured and drunk? 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS.) 


Smoking in Non-Smoker, spitting on de floor, 

Pinching soap and toilet rolls, scratching name on 
door; 

In a Ist Class carriage, I only 3rd Class dame, 7 

I pull de cord and slip away—don’ that beat shootin’ 
game? (HEATHER BACK.) 


COMMENDED 
PUBLICANS 
I bilked, seduced and sacked my barmaid, Min; 
Fiddled the change, took bets and watered gin, 
Served under-agers after time and stayed 
Drunk in my bar, the brewers’ bill unpaid. 
(W. G. DAISH.) 


Whisky labels I change and I water the beer 

But the busiest time is the Off time. Back here 

The Coppers are quenching their thirst like dry pods 

While in front all the Bookies are shouting the odds. 
(R. K. SHEARER.) 
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Motorists 

Across a Zebra recklessly I sped 

At eighty, with my view by fog obscured, 

Old ladies crossing, traffic signals red, 

And I untaxed, unlicensed, uninsured. 

(H; A. C. EVANS) 


I admit I drove at fifty on the wrong side of the road, 
I admit I jumped a light or two and disobeyed the code, 
I admit I had no lights on and had just been in a bar, 
But, Officer, how did you drive, your first time in a 

car? (B. L. LEVISON) 


PARENTS 
My ten-year-old doesn’t-go to school (you should hear 
him cheer! ); 
I send him to the shops instead, for matches, fags and 


er. 
He carries all my betting slips. And when his pools go 
down 
It cheers him if we go to see the X-est film in town. 
(w. H. THOMSON.) ; 


Sue rubbed a blowfly on her scratches; 

The twins were eating pins with zest; 

Pat had the petrol-tin and matches .. . 

I watched with static interest. (GLORIA PRINCE) 


PASSENGERS 
Inside a First non-smoker, quite unseen, 
I taste the ecstacies of nicotine, 
Stol’n from a kiosk (stolen joys are sweet), 
Without a ticket, underneath the seat. 
(DONALD HUGHES.) 


I forge my season ticket and it lasts the whole year 
through 

And in principle I spit upon the floor. 

I pull the chain for pleasure when there’s nothing 
else to do 

For the State and me, Sir Brian, we’re at war. (SINJUN) 


Bare feet on one seat, boots and bags on the rest, 
I puffed at cigars (wearing only my vest) 
In a Non-Smoker (ladies), RESERVED (not for me!) 
While a roaring camp-fire boiled my kettle for tea. 
(J. A. LINDON.) 
MP 
I rose uncovered to order while Mr. Speaker stood; 
I then named Mr. Bevan with epithets of blood; 
I stepped across the carpet and lit a Craven A. 
What more could man devise against the shade of 
Erskine May? (R. N. JACOBSEN.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 457 
Set by Thomas Anthony 


A Top Person has been heard to say that The 
Times has missed the bus for years in not running 
a strip cartoon. The usual prize of six guineas is 
offered for extracts from the script (not illustrated) 
of a ‘strip’ suitable for Top People, covering three 
or four issues of The Times, total not more than 
200 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
457,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novemn- 
ber 25. Results on December 5. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,018 





Solution on November 28 


ACROSS 
1 The workbasket’s contribution to 
Hamlet’s armoury (6) 
4 Prerequisite to a job at Scotland 
Yard? (4, 4) 
10 Schedule of dwellings at the 
piggery perhaps (7) 

11 About the een, excellent! (7) 

12 The meticulous walker might find 
the knitter’s reinforcements here 
useful (4, 3, 3) 

13 Shut like this (4) 

15 All, Sire, present for the meetings 


( 

17 One patronised the tote (7) 

19 Early sun is necessary to produce 
— (7) 7 

21 I weep with classic art (7) 

23 Shipwreck (4) 

24 ‘O most lame and impotent ——’ 
(Shakespeare) (10) 

27 Charge for chap oe time (7) 

28 maitre, Pa? his son might inquire! 
( 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
Sas Cohen et one aenonn OS So eee Shee eae 


hn ey * 25. Ai 


29 Down-trodden folk who might 
feel the impact of 12 across (8) 

30 Uncoil the serpents and see what 
they are (6) 


DOWN 

1 We hear we have a foreman in the 
Straits (9) 

2 The monk shouldn’t get rheuma- 
tism here though he might get a 
shock (3, 4) 

3 Saint I omit from these perform- 
ances (10) 

5 Black paper with a change of air 
for patriots (9) 

6 Get the gen on drugs (4) 

7 Ha up the tee, putting vigour into 


8A gust blowing from the river (5) 
9 Lost in itself maybe (4) 
14 Whereon to find Brown (10) 
16 Lemon’s not sleepy (9) 
18 Strides in (anag.) (9) 


and a second prize ot 
first two correct solutions 


solutions: Crossword No. 1,018, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for "Crosswords. 


20 The French entertainment in 
short is warlike (7) 

22 A liberal gets a degree, by magic 
formula perhaps? (3, 4) 

23 Get busy to the same end (5) 

25 Heads of the police force? (4) 

26 ‘_— of mind, all passion spent’ 
(Milton) (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,016 


ACROSS.—1 School. 4 Bit by bit. 10 
Belcher, 11 Integer. 12 Tear. 13 Sana- 
torium. 16 Fading. 17 Lothair. 20 Capitol. 
21 Albert, 24 Left-handed. 25 Scan. 27 
Orphean. 29 Corinna. 30 Fiautist. 31 
Spread. 


DOWN.—1 Sob-stuff. 2 Half-and-half, 3 
Otho. 5 Imitator. 6 Buttonhole. 7 - Bag. 
8 Thrums. 9 Dream. 14 Iridescence. 15 
Enrichment. 18 Mornings, 19 Standard. 
22 All off. 23 Pence. 26 Grip. 28, Pea. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mr. W. H. Askew, Burton Agnes, Drifficid, 
East Yorkshire, and Miss M. B. Morley, 
43 Orwell Road, Bolton, Lancashire. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS are imvited for the post of 
editor/tranmsiator at the Regional Office for 
Earope of the World Heakh Organisation, 
Cop n. Candid should have a Univer- 
sity degree, English mother tongue and a sound 
knowledge of Russian and French. The essential 
qualifications are ability to translate from these 
two languages into English and to edit docu- 
ments and reports in English. Commencing 
salary U.S. $4,800 and certain allowances. For 
application ferms, and further details, please 
write to the WHO Region Office of Europe. 8 
Scherfigsvej. Copenhaken O, Denmark. Closing 
date, 15. December, 1959. 


BBC requires Sub-Editors for its domestic ‘News 
service. Recruitment will be to the central news- 
room from which pi is ible in 
competition into al) journalistic posts serving both 
Sound and Television, up to the highest editorial 
grades, Candidates must have journalistic ex- 
perience, preferably as sub-editors. Work in- 
volves Cay and night shifts. Salary as Sub- 
Editor £1,105 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional, rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,550 p.a. max. Posts are pensionable after 
qualifying period. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.866 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting London, W.1, 
within five days, 


BBC requires News ~ Assistant (Sport) in . Bir- 
mingham to be responsible to Regional News 
Editer for organising and producing sports news 
programmes and for initiating contributions to 
Midland amd National News bulletins and other 
BBC services in Sound and Vision. Must have 
proved journalistic ability. Expected to take a 
keen interest in al! fields of sport and. to have 
sound working knowledge of. the major Sports. 
Broadcasting experience an asset. Salary £1,105 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional), 
nsing by seven annual increments to £1,550 
p.a. max, Requests for application forms (encles- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.874 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 











BBC requires Assistant in Religious | Broadcasting 
Department. Duties will include planning and 
production of Religious services, and programmes 
in Home Service. Light Programme and Network 
Ibree. Ordination to Anglican ministry essen- 
tial. Candidates should have good theological 
training and be ready to work with members of 
other denominations, Knowledge of church music 
useful. Age preferably between 28-40. Based in 
London. Salary, £1,105 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional) rising by seven annual incre- 
ments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for applica- 
on forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.873 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W. 1, within five days. 


BBC. rec requires Science "Correspondent in News 
Division to gather and prepare news of scientific 
and technical interest in a form suitable for use 
mn news bulletins, Will broadcast brief reports 
and talks suitable for the ordinary listener in 
newsreels and other topical programnes in Sound 
and Television, and will be required to conduct 
nterviews. Will work to Head or News Talks in 
.o-operation with the Corporation's science pro- 
ducers. Candidates should be scientific graduates 
with first-class journalistic ability. News.sense and 
a flair for brief, simple exposition essential. Can- 
didates who reaeh the fina! short list will undergo 
sfeen ang microphone tests. Salary £1,725, ris- 
ing by seyen annual increments to £2,345 p.a. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G,.872 
‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, INSPECTOR 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MAN) required 
to ofganise, inspect and advise upon Physica! 
Education in various types of educational estab- 
lishments, Salary, £1,000 x £50—£1,550. Com- 
mencing salary above the minimum if 

priate, Application forms with full details from 
the Education Officer (EO/Estab. 2/G), The 
County Hall, London, S.E.1, returnable by 26 
November, 1958 (2206). 
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‘KEEP YOUR SIGHT.” Doris Brock (Bates 
pract.), Caxton Hall, Mon. 17 WNov., 7.30. 
Adm. 2s. 6d. London Natural Health Society. 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 20 Broton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINT- 
INGS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
MERLYN EVANS: New Paintings. STAITE 
MURRAY: Pottery, VLAMINCK: Early 
Wood-cuts, Lithos. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Till 19th. 


MAREVNA (poiniillist-cubist)—Exhibition of 
works, including portraits of Picasso, Modig- 
liani, Matisse, Gorky and others, at Pushkin 
House. 46 Ladbroke Grove. W.1l, to 3th 
November, daily 2-6 p.m., Sundays inclusive. 
RT. HON. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M-P., 
speaks on ‘The Arms Race’ for UNA, Westmin- 
ster Branch, at Nationa! Liberal Club, White- 
hall Place, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 18th Novem- 
ber, at 8 p.m. 
EX GREAT EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ Sixth of 7 lectures on Tuesday 














ican 

Sq. Geoffrey Moore (Univ. of Manchester) speaks 
on “Wallace Stevens: A Hero of our Time,’ 
Nov, 18. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jacksen 
Pollock Retrospective, 1912-1956. Weckdays 
11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


WHEENER Matince & Abend. Fritz Schrecker, 
‘Eim Spaziergang durch Altwiener Gassen.’. Am 
Kiavier: Ferdinand Rauter. Programm: Altenbetg, 
Nestroy, Raimund, Poigar, Kisch, und Altwiener 
Lieder. Arts Council, 4 St. James's Sq., S.W.1 
Sonntag, 23 Nov. 3.30 & 7.30, Karten 6/- von 
WES 03. Society, 139 Kens. High St., W.8. 








THEATRE 


TOWER. 7 30. “Now. 14, 15: ‘Pillars of Society.” 
Nov. 21, 22 (Mems. 23), 27, 28. 29 : ‘Importance 
of being Earnest.'.—CAN S111 (6-9), CAN 3475 
(before 6), Canonbury, N.1. 





PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT (82264), young man C18), ix in 
grave condition, is now bedridden and suffers 
considerable pain. Grants needed for bed linen, 
clothing and comforts. Please help us w care 
for him. Jewellery welcomed.—National Society 
for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, etc., etc., in aid of 
Nationa! Fund for Polio Research. Send foolscap 
s.a.e. for iMustrated price list to Christmas Card 
Dept., NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, 
Bucks. 
CRUMBS ! That’s al) that’s left when you hand 
round hot buttered toast spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste. Scrumptious ! 

















DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers, 

are still offering 71% on sums £26 to £500 

(withdrawal on demand) with extra }% interest 

on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 

— S.R., Davies Investments Lid., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





ge ae because your name was omitted 


It’s a noble wine, certain to restore contentment. 


FOOTBALL. Particulars of a statistical method 
of forecasting results.—Box 1355, 











LONDON REGIONAL COUNCIL of United 
Nations Association secks experienced Office Sec- 
retary interested im international affairs for 
varied duties, Written applications only to 8 
Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1, stating salary 
required, 

SECRETARY required by Old People’s Homes 
Committee to train under present secretary and 
to take over the post in three or four months 
time, Salary according to qualifications.—Apply 
to General Secretary, Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, 296 Vauxhal) Bridge Road, S.W.1. 








STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 | 


(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


G.CE. One week's intensive revision course, 

ing 29th December. Londen “O’ or ‘A’ 
level, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics. Coach- 
ing in small groups by ‘experienced University 
Henours ey .—Phone MEADWAY 1028 





which has been said to have the most distin- 
guished Honorary Committee of any cause, 
welcomes help from all who support its aims. 
Details from the Secretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. 

HUSBAND BEATS WIFE to the table when 
cold meats are served with Raynor's Mango 
Chutney—from all g00d grocers. 

IF THE PARSON or his family are il! they can 
have every cafe and attention at St. 








ptions, Dona 
tions, Legacies —— needed, — 14° Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1 


LAYTONS SILVER JUBILEE Christmas Wine 
_ is out! Write for a copy to 2a Duke St. 
Sa.), W.1. WEL 8808 








FIVE MODERN PAINTERS OF PAKISTAN, 
at WOODSTOCK. GALLERY, 16 Woodstock 
Street, W.1. From 10-23 November, 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 


INSTITUTOQ DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture “ Mr. Douglas Woodruff on 
‘The Inheritance of Charles V,’ om the 2ist 
November, at 6 p.m. 











aaok CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of casy payments. es Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, W.t, (Tel: 

531). 197 Regent Street, WI i. Cre: 

Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, ctc., etc. 


Continued Overieaf 





Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 





wk 


The man on the left of the picture is Llewellyn Brunt, 
aged 27, a poet. As you can see, he wears ammunition 
boots. He wears trousers, too. It is difficult to say much 
more about him because he is hidden behind the 
Manchester Guardian, which he is searching closely to 
see if it has published a ten-thousand word article on 
Class he sent in. It has not. 

In the middle is Charles Wainwright Hopkinson, the 
pretender to the Irish throne. It is not easy to know 
what he is doing behind the Manchester Guardian. 
Perhaps he does not want to be there at all, but is 
simply trapped between Llewellyn Brunt, the 27-year- 
old poet, and 

Harold J. Bentham, who is the man on the right. 
Mr. Bentham is an astro-physicist who plays the ‘cello 
and loves his wife. He is also kind, tolerant, upright, 
clear-headed, courageous, generous and wise. He is 
reading the Manchester Guardian because he likes it. He 
will probably go on reading it even after he is canonised. 
The Manchester Guardian considers it a pleasure to take 
his threepence. 

Question: Are you kind, tolerant, etc. ? 
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KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

OTHER PUBLIC SPEAKERS are sometimes 
thought better than you. I can show you how to 
win the verdict Best speaker we've had here for 
months.’ Write for verification.—John Radcliff, 
50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay. a i 
QUAKER GUEST HOUSE offers unusual oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and quiet amid peaceful 
Buckinghamshire countryside. H. & C. Interior 
sprung. — Write Warden, Old Jordans, near 
Beaconsfield, Bucks. a 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA. Would friends 
and admirers of the Indian poet in possession of 
personal letters, photographs, souvenirs of various 
kinds and willing to lend them to be listed and 
photographed kindly get in touch with Dr. 
Sasadhar Sinha, c/o The Press Attaché, The 
Indian High Commission, India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. Such material will be gratefully 
acknowledged, treated most carefully and re- 
turned as quickly as possible. All expenses in- 
cucred will be reimbursed 


SHAVERS of discrimination use only Chrome 
Hard Hand-honed Blades. Free sample pack.— 
Stavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury, E.C.2 : 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 


DR. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
‘el.: AMBassador 4041 


EDUCATIONAL 


COURSES | OF HOME PREPAR ATION “for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 

LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE & Final 
exams. for B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.), LL.B., 

B.D., Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, Private Study 
Courses in Sociology. Economics, Languages, 
and other subjects. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, ete Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students. six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (ail 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 


59-62 
South Molton Street, . MAY 5306 (3 lines). 








SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be held on 
3ist March and Ist April, 1959. Six awards 
ranging from £50 to £200 per annum available 
for both 11- and 13-year-old entry (the form 
suitabic for boys from State Primary Schools). 
Anplications before 28th February, Further de- 
tails from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, 
Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


BADMINTON - SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM. BRISTOL. Two Open Scholarships, one 
ot £100 p.a. and one of £60 p.a. wil! be offered 
on the results of the next Extrance Examina- 
tion. This will be held in February, 1959, for 
girls between the ages of 12 and 14 the follow- 
ing September. Full particulars from the Head- 
mistress. 


ST, FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. | 





An ex- 
amination for entrance scholarships will be held 
on January 28th, 29th and 30th, 1959. Scholar- 
ships are offered of £150 per annum and £100 
per annum, Candidates should be under 14 years 
of age on March Ist, 1959. Particulars may be 
obtained by application to the Headmistress 


— 
and 

— 
gives enormous satisfaction——shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 
phonetic, easy to read. Please write for 


the free trial lesson to The Schoo! of 
Speedhand (S.10), Hills Road, Cambridge. 








Registered as a Newspaper. 


EUSton 3221. Printed in Great Britain by 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


BEST DUPLICATING & TYPING Agency in 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price. 
Price Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 
Manchester 4. DEAnsgate 6209. a) 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing. Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. ‘6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I've been putting it off." No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make time. 
The LSJ. for nearly 40 years under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors and editors, has 
helped thousands to success by persona! tuition 
by correspondence. It may help you. It costs 
nothing to enquire. Free advice and book from: 

Prospectus Department. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 

‘There 2re LSJ students ali over the world.’ 
KNOW are brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees, FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. You 
can, also, win one of Two Hundred Prizes in 
fascinating competition. Send for free R.1 
“Know-How Guide to writing Success,” B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 

Bond Street, London. W.1 
LE LIVRE FRANCAIS | s‘achéte 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” 
— Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 

23. 


chez 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to earn 
big money this year. Personal coaching by top 
TV scriptwriters. Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 

U.S.S.R, TODAY. Read about it in ‘Soviet 
Weekly,” lavishly illustrated family journal. 
Subs. 3s. 3d. Quarterly, from Room 
Rosary Gardens, London, S.W.7 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send codes for free 24- 
page booklet which describes the openings for 
new writers . . . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without parallel— 
and that many earn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept, 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from ~ 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W 

and so help Grenfell’s medical work for pn 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request. 


ELVAS PLUMS. Finest New Season’s arrived 
this week. Original coloured round 1 Ib. boxes 
7s. 6d. each, 8 for 55s. Many other Best New 
Season’s Fruits in our Christmas List, posted on 
request, include ELVAS FIGS, ELVAS APRI- 
COTS, MARRONS GLACES, GLACE APRI- 
COTS, FRENCH CRYSTALLISED STRAW- 
BERRIES, MARRONS IN SYRUP . and 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE. The Superlative Ex- 
cellence of all we sell is well known. All Prices 
Post Paid. Gifts can be posted direct with your 
own card or message enclosed.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 








NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS. Hand 
finished, lined or unlined velour curtains delivered 
second week in December to any address in 
United Kingdom. Please state colours and lengths 
required when writing for free patterns. — 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 
OLD COLOURED MAPS make interesting 
Christmas Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine, Catalogue 
6.—P. J. Radtord, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 


THE MEDIC! GALLERIES, of Grafton St.. 
London, W.1 and Thurloe St.. South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 

YOUR FAVOURITE tape recordings transferred 
to unbkble. gram records. REG 2745. Box 4241. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BLOUSES, ‘elegantly tz tailored, styled by ‘Jose 0 of 
London. Bush Baby fabric. Luxurious, warm, 
washable, Pais!ey design; basic colours, scarlet/ 
royal, buttoned cuffs. Outsize, 42-46 in., 36s. 11d.; 
34-40 in., 29s. lid.; post paid; C.O.D. extra. 
Money refund guarantee.—Sharp & Dawson 
Ltd., 46a Cricklewood Lane, London, N.W.2. 
BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.” The 
most exclusive NATURAL sparkling Pine- 
Needic or Lavender Bath Tabiets ever! Try 
them, you will be delighted ! Really superb frag- 
rance and guaranteed refreshing. The _ ideal 
Christmas gift. Grand display box of 50 tablets, 
37 6d. post free. Delicious Pine-Needle 
TOILET SOAP in attractive wooden gift boxes 
(3 tablets), 18s. per box.—RAVIKA LTD., 64 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 


CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s.. 
post is, 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 173 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 


CORDUROY TROUSERS FOR MEN, 39s. éd., 
post Is. 9d, Perfectly tailored. superior quality. 
Fawn, Brown, Grey, Navy, Green, 32/40 waist. 
29 _ leg.—St. James Hosiers, 43 Tothill Street, 
W.1 


CHRONIC CATARRH commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the encmy of fitness. activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ, Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tabicts (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gal- 
braith’s of Ayr. Fingers: 2 Ib., 13s.; 1 Ib., 8s. 
Round cakes: 1 Ib., 8s. Including U.K. postage 
—70-82 .High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 





your money earns more with the 


as 


Declared for 1958. 
Tax paid by the 
Society. Minimum 
yy ng 

only 10, 


LONDON 


PERMANENT BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848 


Established for over 100 years, the Society 


offers you an outstanding return on your sav- 
ings, equivalent to £7.16.6 per cent before tax! 
Complete the coupon for FREE Investment 
Prospectus explaining this attractive offer 


in detail. 


POST THIS TODAY... — 


ment Prospectus 


SHAREHOLDERS’ | Please send me a FREE copy of your Invest- | 


BONUS 


Paid for 1957 on 
every unit of £25 
held for the 
year, 


Tax paid by the Society 


LON 10786 


London 


ermanent Benefit Buildi Soc., 


| 231/2 Strand, London, W.C.2. FLEet St. 8245 | 
‘| 
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GOURMET’S DELIGHT 

Each carton contains: 15-oz, tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 14-0z. tin Chicken 
in Paprika, 154-0z, tin Chicken Fricassee, 153-02. 
tin Turkey Fricassee, 16-0z. tin Roast’ Turke: 

with Cranberry Sauce, I4oz. tin Veal Cutlets i» 
Cream Sauce, 15-0z. tin sliced Ham in Burgund 
Sauce, 15-o0z. tin Venison in Cream Sauce, 15-07 
tin Roast Wild Boar, 5-oz. tin Pate de Foic, 
2}-0z. tin Smoked Salmon and 14-0z. tin Beef 
Goulash, sent for only £4 12s. 6d. post paid, 
c.W.O., 2 cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send for our Special 
Christmas Gift List, which is now available. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.,_ post is. 6d, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwe!! 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers 
Why pay more, Patterns.—St. James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S,W.1. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones — selected 
blooms. Mixed or cither, 10s. or £1 boxes posted. 
—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 








RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of Pro- 
prietors, 





Telephone : 


KENsington 4567 


_ ACCOMMODATION 


KEW. Pretty bed-sitting-room in woman gradu- 
ate’s flat.—For all details ring RIC 4224. 
SHETLAND ISLES. Summer, 1959. Com- 
fortably furnished seaside properties, All electric. 
Long or short lets. Particulars Box 4274. 
SUNLIT SECLUSION, Farmhouse off roads 
overlooking Mediterranean, Alassio, Italy, 20 
minutes walk sea, every convenience, linen, 
Sleep 6. £3 weekly. Available now to June, 
1959. Details, photographs.—Morris. Cassetta 12, 
Alassio. 

THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes fo us by personal recom- 
mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 








TO LET 


DORSET-PORTLAND. Furnished House over- 
looking sea. Equable winter climate, 2 reception, 
kitchen, bathroom, all mains. Ascots and Esse. 
Long Iect. 4) ans. —Box 4253. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


UNIQUE PROPERTY FOR SALE. Beautiful 
Position overlooking Mawddach Estuary. 4 Beds 
Lounge, Large Kitchen. Main water. Indoor 
w.c.; half-acre woodjand. Elec. shortly. 5 min. 
village and bus; tradesmen call. 5 miles town 
sea. £1,500 Freehold.—Box 4290. 





HOTELS 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages. is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modera 
amenities, Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312 
RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join our 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians especially 
welcome. Bookings being taken for 1959.—Box 


4207. 
Nirway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box ¢ 194), DROITWICH 
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